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SUBSERVIENCY AN IGNOBLE ART. 
By J. W. Mullen. 

The man much needed in the world at present 
is the man who possesses an ordinary amount of 
common sense, and the more than ordinary cour- 
age of his convictions. Men who are willing at all 
times to agree with and cater to those who are 
occupying places of more or less influence and 
power are numerous in every walk of life, but 
the man with a liberal supply of common sense 
and good judgment, and the fearlessness to give 
expression to his convictions, even in the face 
of hypocritical or ignorant ridicule, is not now, 
and, perhaps, never will be, too prevalent in the 
land. 

The fellow who caters to power and influence 
may finally gratify his own selfish desires to 
some small degree, but will always be subservi- 
ent to, and crave the favor of, those above him. 
The legacy he will leave to those who follow 
him will be as worthless as a toy pistol in a 
modern naval battle. 

The common-sense man who fearlessly deals 
out his opinions will, of course, receive the jibes 
and coarse taunts of sarcasm of the self-seeking 
hypocrite who sees no chance to use him, but he 
will, all the while, be making the road of greed 
and selfishness a very much rougher one to 
travel. 

The dire need of the man of strong moral cour- 
age and an honest desire to do those things 
which would tend to improve conditions which 
grow more intolerable from day to day was 
never more manifest to the American citizen 
than during the last session of Congress. Time 
after time attempts were made to secure the en- 
actment of legislation calculated to right exist- 
ing wrongs, and time after time these attempts 
tailed because of the lack of moral courage on 
the part of some members of Congress who 
feared to give offense to those who temporarily 
hold places of power and influence. 

People should come to a realization of the 
fact that there is a way of securing the de- 
sired results, and that the selection of corporation 
tools is not the way, but that only men who 
stand honestly and fearlessly for the public wel- 
fare can be depended upon to render such ser- 
vice. 

The path of the man who trims his sails to 
catch every political wind set in motion by the 
big guns of those who have enjoyed special 
privileges for years should be so strewn with 
thorns as to make it impossible for his political 
feet to last long enough to carry him into office. 

The greater the degree of interest taken by 
the people in the affairs of government, the 
more beneficial will be legislation; the less in- 
terest taken, the greater will be the opportunities 
for the demagogue to ply his trade. 

This Government was not instituted for the ex- 
clusive benefit of a few shrewd manipulators of 
our financial system, but it is your Government 
and mine, and we should see to it that we 
derive some of the benefits which the framers 
of our constitution intended should flow to all 
the people without unjust discrimination. 

Someone has said that in this country men 
receive the best government to which they are 
entitled, and it is true. If you don’t strive a 
little to solve the problems which confront you, 
you are not entitled to anything. These are times 
that call for activity on the part of all citizens. 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade union in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipal ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 


The Situation North and South 


There is little change in the southern strike 
situation. The brewers’ trouble has resulted 
in an armistice, during which time the State 
organization of brewers will consider matters. 
It is not improbable that the outcome will be 
a settlement satisfactory to the workers in- 
volved. 

A few arrests have been made in Los An- 
geles for violating the ordinance that inter- 
feres with constitutional rights, while pretend- 
ing to prohibit picketing. A vigorous cam- 
paign will be instituted against this law. It 
is recognized that there are some things that 
are unlawful, whether there be industrial tur- 
moil or not, but to estop one man speaking to 
another to talk over questions of moment is 
something never contemplated by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The Los Angeles men are standing firm. 
The unionists of California are providing the 
sinews of war, and there is a unanimity to 
emphatically claim the right to organize in 
Southern California, as well as elsewhere. 

The machinists are fighting the battle in the 
northwest. They are confident of the result. 
Two temporary injunctions were secured, one 
in Victoria and the other in Tacoma. Both 
were resisted, and were dismissed by the 
courts. 

As in Los Angeles, the unionists of the 
northwest have been aided by a large number 
unaffiliated with trade organizations at the 
time the trouble started. It is necessary that 
financial support be given these men. They 
deserve it, and it should be tendered. 

In Portland there are 190 members of the 
Machinists’ Union on strike; in Seattle 168, 
Vancouver 115, Tacoma 66, Victoria 63, 
Everett 35, Spokane 34, Astoria 17. There are 
no men out in Bremerton, Olympia and Sno- 
homish. 

The number of shops in the cities above 
mentioned to concede the eight-hour day to- 
tals 57. Seattle has the largest number—26. 


Bremerton heads the list of machinists work- 
ing eight hours. There are 150 in that place. 
The Government navy yard is situated there. 
Seattle has 85 men at work on the eight-hour 
system; Vancouver 50, Tacoma 29, Portland 
25, Olympia 15, Spokane 9, Snohomish 5, As- 
toria and Everett each 2, while in Victoria 
there are no machinists working eight hours. 


Efforts are being made to have the other 
unions of the Iron trades stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the machinists. The cause is 
common. As soon as one branch is firmly es- 
tablished under the eight-hour. system, it will 
not be long until all will reap the benefit. 
Financial aid is needed to show true sympathy. 


ms 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly, Boiler Makers’ Lodge, No. 25 


The National Fraternal Congress. 


To the People. Letter No. 56. 

About $6,000,000,000 of insurance and 5,000,000 
members were last year represented at the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the National Fraternal 
Congress in Boston, Mass., on August 16, 1909. 

This does not include all of the fraternal bene- 
ficiary associations, which have an outstanding 
insurance aggregating nearly $9,000,000,000, for 
there has come a split among these associations 
like that years ago among national building and 
loan concerns. 

The split is the result of the congress adopting 
a new mortality table that destroyed the princi- 
pal charge of the old-line companies that fiater- 
nal orders did not charge rates adequate to pro- 
tect their contracts. Some fraternals, which had 
issued benefit certificates at too low a rate, and 
had been compelled to quit, had been poiited 
to by old-line concerns as examples. 


The split between the orders which have de- 
clared for rates adequate to redeem their out- 
standing certificates, and the seceding ones, is 
expected to be irreparably widened or healed at 
the convention this year, according as the soci- 
eties persisting in giving cheap rates subscribe 
to the reform or not. 

For the fraternal congress has begun a deter- 
mined effort to secure State legislation which 
will protect the public from the orders which 
refuse to heed or act on the warnings of the 
insurance departments that they cannot pay out 
to widows and orphans the death benefits con- 
tracted for it if the premiums or assessments do 
not provide the money with which to do it. One 
order, with nearly a million members and a 
billion and a half of outstanding benefit certi- 
ficates, was forced to retire from the congress 
because of the advanced stand taken for legis- 
lation and rate readjustment. 

The situation differs from that of the 
building and loan associations before State 
supervision in Illinois and other States ex- 
posed the rottenness of many and pre- 
cipitated a crash because the congress has de- 
clared openly that the advancing age of members 
of “cheap-rate” societies compels a radical change 
of rates to make them meet their obligations. 
President A. L. Hereford last year in his annual 
message declared: 

“On December 31, 1906, there were 590 frater- 
nal beneficiary societies in the United States and 
seventeen in Canada, which number is rapidly 
increasing. These societies range from the high- 
est degree of respectability to the worst kind of 
fakes. They had nearly 8,000,000 certificates in 
force, with indemnity amounting to almost 
$9,000,000,000, and their receipts in that year 
amounted to more than $18,000,000. 


“This vast army of 8,000,000 trusting, confid- 
ing members is marching to old age and to cer- 
tain death; the $9,000,000,000 of obligations are 
rapidly reaching maturity. The societies that 
are operating on inadequate rates of assessment 
cannot possibly meet their obligations, if they 
continue upon their present basis, and as a con- 
sequence the time is not far distant when these 
societies must go out of existence and their 
members be deprived of promised protection, and 
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the fraternal beneficiary system condemned as 
the building and loan associations were a few 
years ago, unless some action is taken by the 
legislative bodies of this country requiring all 
of the societies to operate on a solvent basis. 

“The National Fraternal Congress has _ pro- 
nounced in favor of adequate rates, and the 
societies connected with it stand for honesty, for 
solvency and for the fulfillment 
made.” 

Actuaries and executives have shown keen 
interest, if not anxiety, over the altered status 
of the fraternal insurance movement since the 
congress took its firm stand for adequate rates. 

Prior to that time the direst predictions con- 
cerning fraternal and assessment insurance was 
freely made, but the record shows that of all 
insurance written during 1907 that of the old 
line companies was but 7.9 per cent more than 
half and of insurance in force January 1, 1908, 
that of fraternals was 38.5 per cent of the whole. 

Under the stimulus given all the safe and sound 
fraternals by the adequate rate decision, the gains 
in insurance, amounting during the last year 
to over a quarter billion dollars, is likely to give 
the old-line companies a merry chase. Their 
advantage is in co-operation and low cost of 
management. The reports to the congress last 
year include this summary: 

“The combined expenses for management dur- 
ing the year were $8,315,228.43. The expense per 
capita for management was $1.93 as compared 
with $1.83 for 1906, and $1.91 for 1905, while based 
on benefits paid, it was 13 cents on the dollar 
as compared with 12% for 1906, and in respect 
to protection in force the gross expense last year 
was $1.39 as compared with $1.32 for 1906.” 

Zeno M. Host, when Commissioner of Insur- 
ance in Wisconsin, was an ardent champion of 
fraternal insurance about which he said: 

“Fraternal societies by their method of econ- 
omy of management, can grant insurance at less 
cost than does the old line company. Fraternal 
insurance properly conducted more nearly covers 
all the needs of the people.” 

President Taft, in a communication said: “I 
realize the power which these fraternal associa- 
tions exercise for the good of the members and 
their protection in sickness and the protection 
at their death of those depending upon them. 
I sincerely hope that the efforts of all may be 
exerted in perfecting and perpetuating a system 
by which the two commendable purposes of all 
such societies may be fully achieved.” 

——_—_ &_____. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

Life is but a span, and the good we can do, 
for our fellow man, is all but too small, ’ere the 
Creator calls us. It is therefore our duty to pay 
tribute to our dead in the homage of memory by 
testifying to the confidence and appreciation of 
the San Francisco Iron Trades Council, viz: 

Resolved, The Iron Trades Council learns with 
keen regret the passing away of our brother in 
labor, Thomas A. Clotworthy, a representative of 
the Machinists’ Lodge, No. 68, and a firm, faith- 
ful and fearless worker in the cause of organized 
labor and the upbuilding of this Council; and we 
now emphasize the evidence of his past unceas- 
ing labors in the cause of unionism. 

Resolved, We extend our condolence to the 
relatives of deceased, and request a copy to be 
spread on the minutes of this Council, and a 
copy published in the “Labor Clarion” and ‘“Ma- 
chinists’ Journal.” 

W. J. MULLEN, 
J. W. SWEENEY, 
W. McCABE, 
Adopted July 11, 1910. Committee. 
— 
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Abraham Lincoln uttered many a truth that will 
live as long as the Republic lasts. Here is one 
particularly applicable at this time: “If ever this 
free people, if this Government itself is ever ut- 
terly demoralized, it will come from this inces- 
sant human wriggle and struggle for office by 
men who have their own selfish and partisan aims 
rather than the good of their country at heart.” 

Sacramento unionists are pleased at the change 
in the Christie draying concern. It has long op- 
posed union labor. Lately Charles Wilkinson 
purchased the business, and says he will employ 
members of organized labor only. 

Another instance is furnished of the encroach- 
ments of Japanese in lines of industry once 
thought to be outside their sphere. At a meeting 
of the Building Trades Council last month one of 
the business agents reported ten Japanese work- 
ing as carpenters at 1433 Fillmore street. 

The quarterly statement of the United States 
Steel Corporation for the three months ending 
June 30th last, shows total earnings of $40,170,- 
960, an amount far in excess of unofficial esti- 
mates, and greater than earnings of the first 
quarter by $3,554,084. Net earnings for the quar- 
ter were $33,880,755, or $2,377,561 greater than the 
first quarter returns. Both gross and net earn- 
ings are vastly larger than those of the corres- 
ponding quarter last year, which were $29,340,- 
491 and $23,323,395, respectively. At this period 
last year the corporation was at war with many 
independent concerns, and all products were 
being cut drastically. The Steel Trust publicly 
declares its desire to crush competition. We all 
know how it robs its employees and works them 
long hours for as many days as there are in the 
week. Another count against the corporation is 
the inferior steel sold to the United States Gov- 
ernment for its battleships, a crime that should 
bring a protest from even an Otis. When these 
unholy combinations begin to show how powerful 
they are in debauching the real interests of the 
people, it is high time that government should 
be extended to rob them of that power. 

A leading shoe company of Boston is placing 
on every package leaving its factories the legend: 
“Made in New England.” This label is the first 
of its kind to be used by a shoe manufacturing 
concern in connection with the movement to have 
all goods manufactured in New England so la- 
beled. 

A few weeks ago the United States Government 
installed in the treasury department a machine 
that threw seventy-five men and women out of 
employment. It literally makes money. The 
single attendant feeds into it the printed silver 
certificates, Government notes and bank notes 
that come from the bureau of engraving, and 
the machine numbers each note consecutively, 
puts the official red or blue seal on each one and 
ties them up into packages. The bills are fed into 
it in sheets and the machine cuts the bills apart. 
Ali this was formerly done by hand. 

Austin Lewis announces a series of five lec- 
tures at Germania Hall, Fifteenth and Mission 
streets, on consecutive Sunday evenings. The first 
was given last Sunday. His main theme is “Ad- 
vance Thoughts on the International Socialist 
Congress,” and deals with the subject from vari- 
ous standpoints. 

W. E. McLernon, organizer for the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union in the Southern Cali- 
fornia district, has resigned the position, to take 
effect on August Ist, and expects to leave Los 
Angeles. 

“No great thing is created suddenly, any more 
than a bunch of grapes or a fig. If you tell me 
that you desire a fig, answer you that there must 
be time. Let it first blossom, then bear fruit, 
then ripen.”—Epictetus. 
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The “LABOR CLARION’S” Forum 


ECONOMIC FOUNDATION OF MORALS. 
By Bert Dawson. 

The extracts which constitute this article are 
taken from the twentieth chapter of Frederic C. 
Howe’s recent work, “Privilege and Democracy 
in America.” This is the best chapter in the book, 
as the work as a whole is weak, owing to the au- 
thor’s inability to observe things in their proper 
historical relations. He sees parallels which never 
existed. And he very conveniently overlooks 
distinctions, which are due to different epochs, 
different social conditions and different stages of 
human development. 

However, chapter twenty is worth reading as 
well for its lucidness as its scientific treatment. 
Now, I would ask readers, who are struggling to 
emancipate themselves from the insnaring ob- 
scurity of traditional thought, to remember this 
chapter while reading the large dailies and “pro- 
gressive” magazines. 

Says Mr. Howe: “Just as the politics of a 
country reflect the interests of an ascendent eco- 
nomic class, so the ideas of right and wrong of 
any age mirror the will of the same economic as- 
cendancy. Ethics, the current sense of morality, 
even the criminal laws are made to serve a class. 
So, too, the agencies of public opinion are enlisted 
in its service. The press is largely owned by the 
privileged interests. News and publicity bureaus 
are organized and consciously employed for the 
purpose of molding public opinion, while the 
press that is free is colored by the same influ- 
ences. Even the universities, those that are sup- 
ported by the State as well as those that are pri- 
vately owned, the institutions for scientific re- 
search as well as the church, the philanthropic 
agencies, and the learned professions, are all de- 
pendent upon those who have favors to grant. 
They are unconsciously coerced into an alliance 
with the economic interests that are dominant, 
just as they were in the days of feudalism, when 
the learned professions, the bench, the bar, the 
church and the universities, were the servitors of 
the ruling aristocracy. It is these agencies which 
make the morals and the public opinion of an 
age.” 

After quoting from John Stuart Mills’ essay on 
“Liberty,” he continues: “And the ideas of right 
and wrong in America are essentially the ideals of 
the privileged class. The current conceptions of 
liberty and of duty, of obedience and of reverence, 
of submission and contentment have been im- 
planted in our minds by these influences. So are 
our ideas of crime. It is not so much that the 
rich offender is not as rigorously prosecuted as 
are the poor for the same offense. It is the 
absence of a moral code or penal statutes directed 
against the offenses of the ascendant class that 
stamps the ethics of today as class ethics. We 
can see this in the criminal code of our States. 
Crimes against property are relatively more seri- 
ous than crime against the person, while crimes 
against the State, and especially crimes against 
society, are scarcely provided for at all.” 

After drawing several parallels showing the ab- 
sence of the “square deal” in the administration 
of the “law,” and quoting extensively from the 
Philadelphia “North American” on the influences 
which are brought to bear on the press for the 
purpose of distorting and suppressing news, he 
proceeds thus: “The science of history awaits 
some great mind, like that of Darwin, to con- 
struct from out the neglected records of the past 
the evolution of the economic foundations of so- 
ciety. When that has been done, we shall see 
that the great crimes of history, like those of the 
present day, are not those upon which the histor- 
ian dwells. The great crimes across the face of 


Christendom are those which have enjoyed every 
sanction which the law could give. They were 
achieved so quietly that the voice of protest was 
stilled. Yet the effect of these crimes linger on 
from generation to generation, even from century 
to century. They are the crimes of an 
ascendant class in control of the government, 
making use of that control for the impoverish- 
ment of their peoples.” 

I would ask you “free-born, American citizens” 
to remember that last sentence on election day. 


-___ 


THE CLOSED SHOP. 
By Robert Hunter. 

Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of Harvard, is 
the loyal friend of the open shop. 

He is one of the distinguished officials of the 
Civic Federation, and likes to tell the trade 
unionists what wicked, wicked men they are. 

Eliot is the friend of the non-unionist, and he 
wants for him equality of opportunity. 

He wants his hero to defy union leaders and 
to insist upon working when, where and how he 
pleases. 

He is against the “labor trusts” which attempt 
to regulate conditions under which men shall 
labor, and even try to put up the bars and ex- 
clude men from a trade. 

Now Eliot has more nerve than most men 
even in the Civic Federation. 

He fights a closed shop for the workers and 
advocates in his trade a closed shop that sur- 
passes anything that I know of in the trade-union 
world. 

Speaking some time ago on the future of Har- 
vard University he declared: 

First, that Harvard should be made the most 
difficult of all colleges to get into. Second, that 
we do not propose to have any institution in 
the country harder to stay in. 

Now the giving of all boys and girls a chance 
to acquire knowledge hurts no one. 

If every man, woman and child in Massachu- 
setts could have the chance to hear lectures in 
Harvard University it could hurt no one. 

If all the bars were let down and an open shop 
declared at Harvard no man, woman or child 
would suffer. 

Yet Eliot wants Harvard to be a closed shop, 
and today it’s initiation fees amount to over 
one hundred dollars, for each student, and every 
student must pass a difficult examination before 
he can drink at that fountain of wisdom. 

No matter how thirsty any poor lad may be for 
knowledge, that lovely and refreshing spring is 
closed to him. 

A poor lad working at night in Cambridge 
and wanting to attend a few courses in the late 
afternoon at Harvard would be confronted by 
the walls of a closed shop. 

The great laboratories, libraries, class rooms 
and gifted instructors are not for him. 

Yet I don’t hear the slightest outcry against 
the closed shop in Cambridge. 

The American hero, the non-unionist, who 
would like to enter there has no friends to fight 
his battle for equality of opportunity. 


The ignorant, poverty-stricken American with 
an ambition for learning has no manufacturers’ 
association back of him to bust that closed shop. 

The boy who wants to enter there and is de- 
barred by lack of money or a certain quantity 
of Latin has no defender. Not one. Not even 
Eliot. But the man who refuses to join the 
union and wants to reduce wages has a wonder- 
ful lot of powerful friends. 

A great intellect like Eliot is his friend, and 
all the great capitalists are his friends. 


The politicians are his friends—the police, the 
militia and the President are his friends. 

Not when he is a bum out of work, but when 
he is a non-unionist. 

Yet the only thing the closed shop deprives 
him of is the chance to disrupt the union and 
to reduce his own and every other workman’s pay, 
but the closed shop at Harvard with its exams 
and its initiation fees keep thousands of poor 
lads from a chance to acquire knowledge. 

It keeps down those who want to learn, who 
want to know the best that is said and done in 
the world, to acquire culture, to improve their 
minds and to develop their souls. 

And where is the friend of the poor man who 
wants to break into the closed shop at Harvard 
not to hurt his fellow men or to reduce their 
wages but to improve himself? 

He has none; not one. Not even Eliot. But 
the non-unionist that wants to reduce the price 
of labor, Oh, what tears are shed over him by 
our leading crocodiles! 

———(@q—____ 

First Society Woman—“I want to wire my 
broker to buy me some stock. How would you 
word that sort of thing?” Second Society Wo- 
man—“Tell him to buy it at the lowest market 
price or less.” 
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LABOR NEWS ANALYSIS. 
(By Pan-American Press.) 


Cloak Makers Winning Strike. 

New York—The opening wedge toward a settle- 
ment of the big cloak makers’ strike here was 
made by a number of small manufacturers, em- 
ploying about 15,000 men, who signed the agree- 
ment of the union. President Gompers and Treas- 
urer Lennon of the American Federation of La- 
bor have spent considerable time in this city 
helping the strikers in various ways. The local 
labor movement is also giving much assistance 
to the striking cloak makers. It is believed that 
another week will see the end of the strike, and 
the men back to work under union conditions. 


Colored Waiters Convene. 

Detroit, Mich—The first national convention 
of colored waiters is in session here. More 
than a thousand waiters from all parts of the 
country are in attendance. 


London Printers. 

London, England—The annual report of the 
London Society of Compositors shows the num- 
ber of members to have been 12,099 at the end of 
1909, and the total funds, including the St. Bride 
street property, $310,500. 


Kirby, Labor Foe, Arrested. 

Dayton, Ohio—John Kirby, Jr., president of 
the Dayton Manufacturing Company and presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the union-busting organization, has been ar- 
rested on the charge of employing a 15-year-old 
boy ten hours a day in violation of a State law. 


Danbury Hat Fine Held Up. 

Hartford, Conn—Acting on the advice of 
Samuel Gompers and other officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the two hundred or 
more defendants—mostly labor unions and off- 
cials—in the famous Danbury hatters’ case, in 
which a jury in the United States court several 
months ago rendered a judgment of $222,000 in 
favor of D. E. Loewe Co. of Danbury, have 
positively refused payment. This will bring the 
case in the courts again. 


Colorado Miners Still Out. 

Denver, Colo.—District 15 of the U. M. W. of 
A., State of Colorado, known as the Northern 
Coal Miners, have been out on strike since April 
Ist. There are altogether 11,000 men involved 
in this strike. 


Germany Faces Ship Strike. 
Hamburg, Germany—Thirty-five thousand ship- 
yard workers are united here in a demand 
upon their employers for an increase of 10 per 
cent in wages and a fifty-three-hour week. They 
threaten to strike. 


P. O. After Clerks’ Leader. 

Chicago, Ill—Post office clerks in this city 
are deeply exercised over the threat of the Post 
Office Department to discharge Oscar F. Nelson, 
president of Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Union, 
No. 1, because of his activity in behalf of his 
organization. 


Canadian Telegraphers Get Award. 
Toronto, Canada—Empowered by the Lemieux 
Act, the Board of Conciliators, after two months’ 
investigation, has awarded the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific telegraphers shorter hours, more pay and 

improved classification by merit and service. 


Clay Workers Win Strike. 

Brazil, Ind.—The striking clay. workers have 
voted to return to work, having forced the oper- 
ators to give them an increase in wages. The 
strike has been on two months. 
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City Fixes Wages and Hours. 

Krebs, Okla.—The City Council has just adopt- 
ed an ordinance that fixes a minimum wage of not 
less than $2 a day, which shall be paid laborers 
employed by the city and provides that eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work. 


Judge “Permits” Funeral Parade. 

Latrobe, Pa——John Cambell, a miner, died, 
and some of his fellow miners wished to attend 
his funeral in a body, but among them were some 
strikers, and they were under injunction not to 
do certain things. The injunction was so far- 
reaching that the funeral procession could not 
walk on the public highway until a written order 
had been secured from the court. 


Switchmen Cripple Traffic. 

Denver, Colo.—With all of the car tracks filled 
with empty cars, the switches blocked and nearly 
every railroad entrance to the big Minequa Steel 
plant closed the switchmen’s strike at Pueblo, 
Colo., on the Colorado and Wyoming railroad 
is today assuming serious aspect and with it is 
seen the victory of the strikers. 


Arizona Workers Enter Politics. 
Phoenix, Ariz—Union delegates who founded 
the union labor party of Arizona have completed 
a preliminary organization for the constitutional 
convention campaign. 


Telegraphers to Own Building. 
Chicago, Il]—The Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers has purchased the property at the cor- 
ner of Walnut and Eighth streets, St. Louis, and 
will in the near future erect a fifteen-story office 
building there. 


Jewelry Workers Want Raise. 

Boston, Mass.—A proposed new working agree- 
ment, which will call for a wage increase of 
25 per cent, has been adopted by the Interna- 
tional Jewelry Workers’ convention in this city, 
and will be presented at once to the jewelry 
manufacturers throughout the country. The con- 
vention also demands improved working condi- 


tions. ge ee 
LOOKING TOWARD THE IDEAL PAPER. 
Boston has a new weekly paper called the “Bos- 
ton Common.” It is capitalized by 139 citizens and 
its avowed purpose is “to give to Boston and 
New England a journal of politics, industry, 
letters, criticism, the primary purpose of which 
shall be public service rather than private profit 
and to secure for itself absolute freedom from 
partisanship, sectarianism, prejudice and the con- 
trol and muzzling of influence.” Leroy S. Rich- 
ard, who resigned from a Rochester (N. Y.) 
daily rather than support Boss Alldridge, is editor. 
Every community has a longing for publica- 
tions that are fearless and beyond the suspicion 
of influence to control their columns. There are 
a few of them in this country, but they are 
hampered by the silent yet powerful boycott that 
business interests levy. 


The life of the “Boston Common” will be 


watched carefully. With such an expression of 
policy as outlined above, it deserves a long life. 
——_@____—_—__ 

Dr. Wood, the head master of Harrow School, 
once told a story of a boy who missed a bat- 
talion drill, which is considered a somewhat seri- 
ous offense at the famous school. The doctor 
summoned the lad, an American, to his study and 
thus addresed him: “Do you know, as the honor- 
ary colonel of the cadet corps, I can have you 
shot and as the head master I can have you 
birched? Now, which sentence do you prefer?” 
The humor of the situation overcame the cul- 
prit’s nervousness, and with a smile he replied: 
“T prefer to be shot, sir, because then you'll be 
hung.” 


The Central Trust Company 
Of California 


Chas. F. Leege, Pres. B. G. Tognazzi, Mer. 


CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS, - - - $500,000.00 
Check Accounts Solicited. 


Interest on Savings Accounts at rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, 


Market and Sansome Streets 


BRANCHES: 
624 Van Ness Ave, and 3039 Sixteenth Street 


Patronize Home Industry 


ask for 


G. M. KUTZ FINE SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
UNION-MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


If your dealer can’t supply you, Phone Mission 1383 
or M 1383 and we will tell you where to go. 


Sorensen Co. 


Reliable Jewelers 
and Opticians 
Eyes Examined FREE by Ex- 
pert Optician. 

Largest and finest assort- 
ment in Diamonds, Watches, 
Clocks, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Cut Glass, Opera Glasses, Um- 
brellas and Silver Novelties. 

715 Market St., next Call Bldg. 
James 7. Sorensen 2593 Mission St., near 22d. 
14K. 18K, 22K All_watch repairing war- 
WEDDING RINGS ‘2nted for 2 years. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital .................. $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash...... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ $1,555,093 05 
Deposits June 30, 1910............... $40,384,727 21 
Motel: Ammete. o.oo scecis, cies cece 5 si 0a lial $43,108,907 82 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Office, 
or Wells Fargo & Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Satur- 
day evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock 
p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow & Eells, General 
Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 


and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ Hall 


224 GUERRERO STREET 


Two Halls to Rent at Greatly 
Reduced Rates —Any Evening 
During the Week. Apply 


H. A. WISSING, Secretary-Treasurer 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Many inquiries have been made relative to the effect on our 
land of President Taft’s proclamation withdrawing oil land in 
the Maricopa Sunset District from entry. Our property, the 
West half of the S.E. % of Sec. 34, T. 12 N., R. 23 W., was filed 


on May 10, 1909, and was recorded June 4, 1909, in Book 72, 
page 140, of Mining Records of Kern County, Cal., consequently 
the proclamation of September 27, 1909, or the subsequent one 
in June, has no effect on our holding, except to enhance its 
value. Ask any attorney and he will vouch for this assertion. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 

0. A. TVEITMOE, President, is Secretary-Treasurer of the California 
State Building Trades Council. 

G. A. GRIFFIN, Vice-President and Field Superintendent. He has 
been a member and held many official positions of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen for the past thirty years. 

ARTHUR A. HAY, Secretary and General Manager. Mr. Hay rep- 
resented the International Typographical Union in Los Angeles 
for seven years and the American Federation of Labor as or- 
ganizer on the Pacific Coast for the past three years. 

W. A. ENGLE, Treasurer. He is President of the Central Labor 
Council of Los Angeles. 

L. W. BUTLER, Director, is Secretary-Treasurer of the Central Labor 
Couneth of Los Angeles County and of the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. 

STANLEY B. WILSON, Director, is President of the Labor Temple 
Association of Los Angeles and editor of the “Citizen,” the official 
organ of the trades unions of Los Angeles County. 

WALTER G. MATHEWSON, Director, is Secretary of the Santa Clara 
County Building Trades Council and a member of the general 
executive board of the California State Building Trades Council. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Offices open from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


The Sunset National Oil Company, 
306-308 Metropolis Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: I herewith subscribe for.............. shares of 
treasury stock of the Sunset National Oil Company at 25 cents 
per share; and enclose herewith remittance in payment thereof. 
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ADVISORY BOARD. 


WALTER E. O’CONNELL is Vice-President of the U. A. of P. G & S. 
KF. of U. S. A., and a business agent of the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco. 

J. B. BOWEN is First Vice-President of the California State Building 
Trades Council. 

A. E. YOELL is Secretary-Treasurer of the Asiatic Exclusion League. 

CRESS GANNON is business manager of “Organized Labor.” 

R. M. HAMB is Business Agent of the Alameda County Building 
Trades Council. j 

M. F. CONNORS is Secretary of the Sacramento Building Trades 
Council. 

J. D. LEARY is Business Agent of the A. S. M. W., No. 1Q4, of San 
Francisco. 

JAMES A. GRAY is a member of the General Executive Board of the 
California State Building Trades Council and General Organizer 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

L. J. FLAHERTY is a Business Agent for the Cement Workers’ Union, 
No. 1, of San Francisco. 

FRANCIS DRAKE is one of the best-known writers on Labor in the 
State of California. 


Out of town buyers can send postal money order or check payable to 


SUNSET NATIONAL OIL CO. | 


Executive Office, 306-308 Metropolis Bank Bldg. 


Telephone Sutter 1012 


A. H. B. ROBERTS 


SALES MANAGER 
! SEND FOR FREE MAPS 
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Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council. 


Office S. F. Labor Temple 316 Fourteenth St. 


Telephones: Market 56; Home M 1226 
WEiky J. CMRDINCE aiion sarees ct Mare sie ee eae Editor 
Single Subscriptions................4- $1.00 a year. 


To unions subscribing for their entire member- 
ship, 80 cents a year for each subscription. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


Changes of address or additions to unions’ mail 
lists must come through the secretary of each 
organization. Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 


Entered at postoffice, San Francisco, California, 
as second-class matter. 
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“A man has more fun wishin’ fer th’ things 
he hasn’t got thin in injyin’ th’ things he has 
got.’—Mr. Dooley. 


There will be a meeting of the General Labor 
Day Committee tomorrow (Saturday) evening, 
July 30th, in Unity Hall, Building Trades Tem- 
ple. All delegates who have received appoint- 
ment on this very important committee are asked 
to be present. 

a eee 

When the union label becomes as important a 
factor in commercial life as it should, there will 
be joy among trade unionists and their sympa- 
thizers. Not only will the demand prove satis- 
factory to the natural friends of such an emblem, 
but it will be beneficial to many who are unor- 
ganized, and for whom the laws adopted at the 
instigation of trade unions mean the only pro- 
tection they have. 

SS 

Financial aid for the men of Los Angeles and 
the northwest is one of the best modes of union 
insurance. This is no time for quibbling over 
policy or anything that detracts from the main 
issue. The men are out. Many of them were 
non-unionists at the time they responded to the 
common call. The response of the local com- 
mittee handling the funds has been generous, as 
a result of the contributions turned in, and gen- 
erous and continued applications of timely aid 


are needed. ® 


A Glenn Ridge, New Jersey, publishing con- 
cern has insured the life of every one of 150 men 
and women employed, the policies running from 
$250 to $1000, according to the value and length 
of service of the insured. Each employee selects 
the beneficiary. The company pays the premium. 
If an employee leaves, the policy is given to him 
or her, and the option of continuing or permit- 
ting to lapse is available. So many of these 
more or less philanthropic schemes are based on 
a low wage standard, and are used to cover that 
shortcoming, that it would be interesting to 
know whether this publishing house pays the 
regulation price set by the unions. 

———— 

Judge Van Fleet has again disturbed the equil- 
ibrium of the United Railroads. He has decided 
to postpone until the fifteenth day of August the 
voluminous request made of him to prevent the 
city of San Francisco engaging in the very 
proper business of operating one of its own car 
services over one of its own streets. The judge 
refused to yield to a plea for an earlier decision. 
In the meantime the bonds for the Geary street 
line are rapidly being sold, and every prospect 
pleases the intelligent citizen who believes his 
rights are superior to those of gentlemen living 
in other parts of the land who keep themselves 
busy collecting dividends from our nickels. 
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MISAPPLIED MISINFORMATION. 

There is a tall gentleman soliciting advertise- 
ments for a labor directory of some sort who has 
used the name of the “Labor Clarion” and its 
editor as sponsors for the production. We have 
two lawyers who are willing to testify that the 
statement was made to them, and that they re- 
sponded by purchasing advertising space. Neither 
this paper nor its editor is interested in the pub- 
lication referred to, and as it is more than likely 
that the statement made to the attorneys has 
been duplicated in other instances, we wish to 
warn merchants and professional men that any 
claim of connection on the part of the solicitor 
is unfounded in fact. 

— ——_ @____——__ 
BREAKING UP THE FISH TRUST. 

At this writing, we are not sure to whom is 
due the credit for putting a stop to one of the 
most outrageous combinations ever known in 
San Francisco—the fish trust. One or two of 
our daily papers claim the glory. Whether it be 
these agencies, District Attorney Fickert, or the 
Grand Jury, certainly they are all entitled to the 
thanks of the citizens. The idea of a city situ- 
ated like San Francisco, on the edge of an in- 
exhaustible supply of fish, having to forego that 
source of food simply because of the rapacity of 
one or two individuals, unless extravagant prices 
were paid, is almost laughable, were it not so 
serious. 

During the week the retailers combined for 
the purpose of protecting themselves against the 
trust’s methods. The indictments of the Grand 
Jury have had their effect. The big independent 
company has cut prices in half. Relief is prom- 
ised from all quarters, and the blacklist of the 
trust is known no more among those who go out 
on the waters to seek a food source. 

A plentiful supply of fish, at a reasonable cost, 
is what every seaport city needs. There is now 
every prospect that San Francisco can congratu- 
late itself as a result of the investigation and its 
attendant vigorous work on the part of the au- 
thorities. 

ee ee 

THE GOOD WORD PROVES TRUE. 

Conflicting reports in the papers caused a little 
doubt as to accuracy of the statement that the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company of St. Louis 
had reversed its policy. We were inclined to 
await President Gompers’ official word. How- 
ever, we are glad to say that later developments 
indicate that all that trade unionists would wish 
has come to pass. 

J. T. Templeton, secretary of the company, 
says in part: “The present management is, and 
always has been, friendly to organized labor. 
We believe labor has a right to organize for its 
protection and advancement.” This is a clear- 
cut, fair statement, and shows that there is a 
decided change of sentiment on the part of the 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company. 

A local furnishing house prints a telegram 
from President Gompers corroborating the news. 
Reference is made to a “satisfactory agreement” 
having been reached. Mr. Gompers sends _ his 
congratulations on the result. 

Time changes men and things. If anyone had 
predicted a few months ago that the now- 
famous St. Louis firm would be friendly in the 
near future with the labor organizations, such a 
prophet would have had his view scornfully re- 
ceived. 

———_-@_____—___ 
MAINTAINING A SANITARIUM. 

In a preliminary bulletin on the cost of main- 
taining a tuberculosis sanatorium, the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis announces that the average cost 
per patient per day in thirty semi-charitable 
sanatoria scattered in all parts of the United 
States is $1669. These institutions represent-an 
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annual expenditure of over $1,300,000 and over 
815,000 days of treatment given each year. The 
bulletin, which is part of an extensive study the 
National Asociation is making for its bureau of 
information, points out how the country could 
Save annually at least $150,000,000, if the indigent 
consumptives were properly segregated. 

It was found that the food cost in most in- 
stitutions represented one-third of the annual. 
expenditures. The average daily food cost per 
patient was $0.544. The expenditures for salaries 
and wages represented nearly another third, be- 
ing $0.481 per day per patient out of a total of 
$1669. The fuel, oil and light cost $0.206 per 
capita per diem or about one-eighth of the total 
cost. 

The daily cost in the several institutions ranged 
all the way from $0.946 per patient to $2.555. In 
the far west and southwest, as in Colorado and 
New Mexico and California, the cost was higher 
than in the east, in New York and New England, 
being $2.025 per patient as against $1.748. 

The total expenditures of the thirty institutions 
were $1,363,953.28, while the total receipts from 
all sources were $1,548,525.74. More than 70 per 
cent of the receipts were received from public 
funds and private benefactions, only 28.8 per cent 
being from patients. Stated in another way, only 
35 per cent of the total expenditures were re- 
ceived from patients, the remainder being made 
up from other sources. 

Computing that there are in the United States 
at least 300,000 indigent consumptives who should 
be cared for in charitable or semi-charitable 
sanatoria and hospitals, the National Association 
estimates that the annual cost to the country for 
the treatment of these persons would be $50,000,- 
000 at the rate of $1.669 per day per patient. 
At the lowest possible estimate, the country loses 
$200,000,000 a year from the incapacity of these 
indigent victims of tuberculosis. This would 
mean a net saving of $150,000,000 a year 
to the United States if all cases of consymptives 
who are too poor to afford proper treatment in 
expensive sanatoria were cared for at the ex- 
pense of the municipality, county or State. And 
this annual gain does not include the enormous 
saving that would accrue from the lessened in- 
fection due to the Segregation of the dangerous 
consumptives in institutions. 

As a large percentage of the victims of the 
dread disease comes from the wage-earning class, 
the information contained in the bulletins of the 
National Association is of interest. 

—_@—_____ 
A BETTER WAY. 
By the Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

From time to time social reformers organize 
societies for the extermination of other societies 
which have for their object the securing of bet- 
ter conditions for the workers. Now it is perfectly 
legitimate for the objectors to disagree with 
the exponents of particular social theories or 
special programs. Those who form the society 
to be exterminated no doubt have the same right 
to their personal convictions, especially in this 
country. On general principles, it is a mighty 
poor policy to organize any society upon a merely 
negative basis. It is far better to work construct- 
ively. In any event, if a group of persons is op- 
posed to the program of a particular organiza- 
tion, the best way to make that organization non- 
effective is either to eliminate the causes which 
give occasion to the formation of the organiza- 
tion, or, to advocate a program or a system 
which will more effectively bring about the con- 
ditions which are to be desired. The best way to 
destroy the evils in any situation is to pour in . 
so much of the good that there will be no room 
for the bad. A vacuum is always abhorrent. Men 
do not ordinarily become enthusiastic on nega- 


tives. They desire the positive note and the 
constructive policy. 
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NOTES FROM THE QUAD BOX. 
“The Rights of the Laborer.” 

The Rev. Samuel C. Benson, pastor of the 
Glenside Presbyterian Church of San Francisco, 
said in a sermon delivered on July 17th: 

“It is significant of the great change that has 
come about in the attitude toward the laboring 
man that W. B. Dixon, the vice-president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, says that it is 
a reproach to that great industry that in this 
enlightened age conditions should be such that 
a man is compelled to work twelve hours a 
day for seven days in the week. Mercy and con- 
sideration for the employee, instead of the life- 
destroying grind, are coming to be exercised 
more and more. Conditions are still far from 
ideal, but the fact that a man of his position 
should say that these conditions ought not to 
be tolerated simply shows that human beings 
who labor and toil are at last demanding the 
rights that are due them. 

“Organized labor has its imperfections and 
makes its mistakes, the same as all organiza- 
tions and all individuals. But it has nevertheless 
made a great advance toward bringing about just 
and equitable living conditions. It has certainly 
done much toward making the world in general, 
and corporations in particular, realize that the 
laboring man must have a reasonable amount 
of comfort and leisure in life. He must have 
some time to devote to his family and his 
home, and when he gets this much of his bitter- 
ness toward the employer will vanish. When 
he also gets good living wages and sanitary con- 
ditions under which to labor the possibility of 
solving the problem between labor and capital 
will be in sight.” 

a Se 
Public Health Receives Attention. 

The officials in supervision of the health of 
California’s inhabitants delve into many avenues 
in course of their investigations. Bulletins are 
sent out to the daily and weekly papers telling 
of work accomplished. Here is a sample: 

“The mosquito control campaigns, conducted 
by William B. Herms, University of California, 
are one of several encouraging signs of the times. 
A physician from one of the controlled districts 
recently reported that where he had twenty-five 
cases of malaria last year, this year he had only 
one case; and this patient lived outside of the 
territory patrolled by the anti-mosquito cam- 
paigners. Druggists in the controlled areas re- 
port that the bottom has fallen from the local 
quinine market. Many inquiries come to this 
office about this campaign. Among them was 
one recently from a Wisconsin colony organizer.” 

* * * 
Public Service by the Wealthy. 

In an_ educational address, Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, one of the very wealthy citizens of Chi- 
cago, has made some sensible observations re- 
garding the notion which has had considerable 
vogue, that the rich are trustees of their wealth 
for the common good. No doubt this fanciful 
notion is soothing to the over-wealthy when 
they measure the comparative dimensions of 
needles’ eyes and camels; but Mrs. Blaine 
thoughtfully questions it, Saying, as she is re- 
ported in the newspapers: 

“If an individual has special powers of doing 
for the community by wealth giving, does he not 
therefore instinctively feel relieved of other civic 
duties which he otherwise would necessarily feel 
he shared with all of the community? And by 
a certain wealth giving which satisfies his sense 
of duty, does he not unburden himself of those 
other civic duties? Again, if an individual justly 
feels that he is not able to give wealth in what 
seems to him an adequate proportion, does he not 
instinctively identify civic duty with that act, 
and feeling that his hands are full with what are 
his own manifest responsibilites, leave it all to 


the other one who can? My question is whether 
the individuals who make up the State do not 
largely buy for themselves immunity from the 
essential civic responsibilities by the purchasing 
power of their own wealth giving or some other 
person’s? Again, in amounts gained the enor- 
mous sums even that our multimillionaires can 
persuade themselves to part with are fragmentary 
compared with what the State might have by 
evenly, proportionately, and certainly collected 
sums from all of its citizens.” 

The suggestion that a proportionate tax be 
collected of all, says the Chicago “Public,” re- 
gardless of whether they earn their incomes or 
somebody else earns their incomes for them, 
will not bear scrutiny; but the faultiness of this 
suggestion is offset by the good sense and civic 
spirit of Mrs. Blaine’s criticism of the Lord and 
Lady Bountiful theory of public duty. 

* * * 
The “Law” as a Mirth-Provoker. 

That the decisions and delays of late years are 
not unlike those of bygone days is evidenced by 
the following from an article entitled “Safeguard- 
ing the Criminal’: 

“In 1868 a man was indicted and convicted in 
California for stealing some gold ore froma mine. 
On general principles his attorney appealed to 
the Supreme Court. That aggregation of massive 
intellects responded to the call of the criminal 
in its wonted manner, and its argument was along 
the following lines: 

“Real property cannot be stolen. Anything 
attached to land is real Property. Therefore, 
unless the ore that the defendant took was de- 
tached he cannot be guilty of theft. If he 
detached the ore himself it might look as if 
he were stealing the same, but that would be 
an optical delusion. Actually, he would be do- 
ing something which theoretically was impos- 
sible. 

“There being no allegation or proof in regard 
to whether the ore was detached before the 
defendant took it, he must be set free. 

“The innocent prisonet was accordingly re- 
leased to enjoy in peace- somebody else’s non- 
stealable, undetachable real estate. In other 
words, the Supreme Court offered the same com- 
fort to certain Property owners as did the lawyer 
in the old story. In the well-worn anecdote this 
attorney was summoned to the county jail by his 
client. ‘They can’t imprison you for that,’ ex- 
claimed the attorney indignantly, after hearing 
the facts of the case. ‘But they have imprisoned 
me,’ howled the client. 

““Well, never mind.’ said the other soothingly, 
‘just remember it’s impossible.’ ” 

* * * 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 

Peter Power writes interestingly in a syndicate 
letter of the aims and objects of the above- 
named society, which met in Chicago last month. 
He said: 

“The association is largely composed of busi- 
ness and professional people who are more or 
less in sympathy with labor, as well as prominent 
union officials. The keynote of the conference 
was to push the national fight for uniform labor 
and social legislation. 

“For years Massachusetts has been regarded 
as the State leading in progressive legislation for 
the working people, but how many believe that 
Ohio is justly entitled to claim that distinction. 

“The new Ohio law abolishes the old wornout 
judicial fictions of assumed risk and contributory 
negligence and fellow-servants liability, with which 
compensation for deaths and injuries sustained 
by the workers were denied. The new law will 
not only cause employers of the Buckeye State 
to adopt the best safety devices obtainable, but 
to become as persistent for a compensation act 
(so that they may know exactly what is re- 
quired of them) as the working people.” 


A MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP TALK. 
By Edward P. E. Troy. 

“The advance in prices for commodities has 
been more rapid since 1900 in the United States 
than in any other country, except Canada and 
Russia. Moreover, wages have not advanced in 
the United States as rapidly in proportion as 
food prices, except wages of farm hands,” says 
the “Electric Railway Journal,” in commenting 
on recent statistics. It further says: “The com- 
munity in most cases has not enjoyed the bene- 
fit of the economies of production and distribu- 
tion afforded by combination, and the conditions 
of purchase have been made more arduous,” and 
concludes by advising street railway companies 
to increase fares. 

In San Francisco, our street railway has been 
able to reduce the cost of carrying a passenger 
from an average of two and one-half cents in 1902 
to one cent in 1910. Our “community has not 
enjoyed the benefit of the economies of produc- 
tion and distribution.” While passenger receipts 
have increased from $5,125,000 to $8,000,000, and 
profit of operation from $2,562,500 to $6,400,000 
each year for the United Railroads alone, the 
service has been shamefully cut down. 

The speed of the cars has been increased from 
10 to 25 miles per hour, endangering the lives 
of passengers and pedestrians. Yet, because of 
the greater number of stops, it takes just as 
long as formerly to go from one part of the city 
to another. Although receipts have nearly 
doubled, the number of cars have been reduced 
from 900 to 500. The old two or three-minute 
service has been reduced from five to ten min- 
utes. This causes disgraceful overcrowding many 
hours of the day. 

As is always the case under private ownership 
of a public utility, the employees, as well as the 
public, suffer. The arbitraton of 1906-07 awarded 
the carmen 31 to 33 cents per hour. Having de- 
stroyed the Carmen’s Union, the company now 
pays 25 to 27% cents. All applicants for employ- 
ment are required to sign an agreement that they 
do not belong to any union. 

The track construction workers, awarded from 
$2.50 to $3.50 for an eight-hour day, are now 
compelled to work for $1.50 and $1.60 per day. 
Their union has also been broken up, and their 
hours of labor increased. The electric workers— 
linemen, station operators, and the like—are also 
refused employment if union men. “No union 
man need apply” to the United Railroads for 
work. 

The Pittsburg “Survey,” in its review of the 
horrible condition of the Pennsylvania steel work- 
ers, comments most strongly on the inhumanly 
long hours the men are compelled to work, which 
they find to be from 65 to 70 per week. The car- 
men of the United Railroads are compelled to 
work 70 and many from 75 to 80 hours per week. 
No one seems to think this any hardship. 

The United Railroads is doing its utmost to 
degrade labor in this city. It brings here the 
lowest class of laborers. If it can lower the stan- 
dard of living in San Francisco, among working- 
men, it and every employer will reap enormous 
profits. 

Do the workingmen realize this menace to 
them? Why waste time fighting enemies abroad, 
when this bitter foe within our gates is being 
strengthened and enriched? 

The United States Bureau of Labor, in its last 
report, gives figures showing the increase of all 
prices. In ten years the cost of beef has in- 
creased 40 per cent, milk 37 per cent, butter 48 
per cent, ham 70 per cent, flour 53 per cent, and 
other foods in like proportion. 

As a result of municipal Ownership of street 
railways in English cities, the wages of employees 
have been increased 50 per cent, hours of labor 
reduced 45 per cent, and the service bettered 
and fares lowered. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held July 22, 1910. 

Meeting called to order at 8:20 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed. 

Credentials—Laundry Workers—Mrs. Emma 
O'Keefe, Mrs. L. C. Walden, Mrs. M. Carson, 
Mrs. Lizzie Williams, Chas. Linegar, Miss Carrie 
Parmer, Mrs. Nellie Victor, George Black, Jas. 
Linegar, Al. J. Brown. Newspaper Solicitors— 
Wm. Bonsor, S. Shulberg. Mailers—Geo. Barry. 
Elevator Constructors—E. Poole, D. J. Murphy. 
Coopers No. 65—Walter Randolph, vice F. Stef- 
fen, deceased. Bakery Wagon Drivers—William 
McGlinchy, Louis Basenach. Sailors—Ed. An- 
derson, E. Ellison, E. <A. Erickson, John 
Flodin, J. T. R. Liddy, Fred Meyer, Paul Schar- 
renberg, August Seaman, Robert Tunnell, Wm. 
Hortman. Electrical Workers No. 6—P. A. Clif- 
ford, W. H. Urmy, A. Elken, R. G. Alexander, 
A. Cohn, E. C. Loomis. Delegates seated. 

A protest was received from Carriage and 
Wagon Workers, No. 6, against the seating 
of delegates from Carriage and Auto Painters, 
No. 603. 

Communications—Filed—From J. P. Sherbes- 
man (Steam Shovel Men, No. 29), certifying to 
a decrease in local membership, due to the or- 
ganization of new locals in Nevada and Oregon. 
Referred to Executive Committee—From Up- 
holsterers, No. 28, proposed new wage scale. 
From Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29, 
complaint against the firm of Willett & Burr. 
Referred to Secretary—From Brass and Chande- 
lier Workers, protesting against the awarding 
of city contract to Thos. Day & Co. Referred 
to Home Industry Committee—Circular letter 
from Stage Employees’ Union, No. 16, to firms 
relative to recognizing home industry in purchas- 
ing painted scenery. Referred to Law and Leg- 
islative Committee—From S. M. O’Sullivan, ask- 
ing approval of ordinance setting rate for typists 
in Recorder's office. Referred to Strike Campaign 
Committee—From Machinists, No. 68, requesting 
a ruling on the question of members belonging 
to two unions in the matter of assessment. From 
A. F. of L., relative to sending out general ap- 
peal for Los Angeles. From Geo. Gunery, deal- 
ing with the question of prohibition in Los 
Angeles. 

A communication was received from Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, No. 216, requesting per- 
mission to appeal to unions for financial assist- 
ance in carrying on strike against Cahn-Nickels- 
burg & Co., due to the fact that their Interna- 
tional had withdrawn benefits. On motion the 
request was granted. 

A resolution was presented by Delegate Shut- 
tleworth (Janitors) asking that the law and 
legislative committee be instructed to pledge 
candidates for direct legislation, and submitting 
questions to be asked. On motion this was re- 
ferred to law and legislative committee with in- 
structions to bring in recommendations there- 
on; carried. 

Communication from Admission Day Festival 
Committee, 1910, requesting permission to visit 
unions relative to co-operation for a large cele- 
bration. On motion request was granted. 

Communication from Board of Supervisors stat- 
ing that salaries of Electricians in the Department 
of Electricty had been raised. On motion same 
was laid over for one week. 

Communication from Delegate P. H. McCarthy 
calling attention to a resolution introduced in 
the Convention of Woodmen of the World, prac- 
tically admitting bid of open shop printing 
houses, and requesting Council to endorse a 
communication which he, as a member of the 
Order, was forwarding to the Woodmen of the 


LABOR CLARION. 


Friday, July 29, 1910. 


World. On motion the communication was unan- 
imously endorsed and the secretary directed to 
so notify the officers of W. O. W. 

Reports of Unions—Barbers—Would remind 
unionists not to forget their obligation in asking 
for shop card; request moral support of all 
friends of labor. Janitors—Premium Theatre 
Co. has adjusted its troubles. Upholsterers— 
Will parade on Labor Day; business dull; request 
a demand for their label on mattresses. Stable- 
men—Rincon Hill Stable unionized; thank Coun- 
cil. Sailors—Will parade; have sent $10,000 to 
assist the Lake strike. Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards—Have donated $300 to Los Angeles strikers. 
Pile Drivers—Sacramento job still unfair; busi- 
ness agent there not paying attention to request 
for co-operation. Machinists—Press dispatches 
stating that strikes at Portland and Seattle were 
lost are not true. Boot and Shoe Workers— 
Sixteen weeks out on strike at Cahn-Nickelsburg 
& Co.; otherwise business good; urge unionists 
to buy home-industry union-made shoes. Book- 
binders—Will parade on Labor Day. Musicians 
—Business dull; request unions to engage music 
at once. Retail Delivery Drivers—Fladmark’s 
store straightened out; Imperial Cash Store un- 
fair. 

Label Section—Reported having received char- 
ter from American Federation of Labor; sub- 
mitted a further progressive report stating that 
pamphlets and label bulletins would be soon 
ready for distributicn, and recommended that 
label committee be instructed to turn over to 
them $35 now in its treasury. On motion the 
report was concurred in and the label committee 
instructed to comply. 

Executive Committee—The committee sub- 
mitted two reports, one of July 11th, which was a 
progressive report on the business referred to 
them. The committee reported that the 
trouble between the Milk Wagon Drivers and the 
Park Ranch Dairy had been adjusted. The com- 
mittee further recommended that the Council 
donate the sum of $25 to the United Mine Work- 
ers on strike in Illinois. Report concurred in. 

Report of Committee of July 18, 1910—The 
committee reported having authorized secretary 
to wire International Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, asking that benefits be continued for local 
union. On Barbers’ wage scale, the committee 
declined to endorse same, and recommended that 
the Council advise Barbers’ Union that the scale 
does not meet with approval, and that Council 
will be willing to endorse scale if revised; con- 
curred in. On the matter of the protest of 
Pavers’ Union against the claim for jurisdiction 
made by Granite Cutters on curb setting, the 
committee deemed the protest of Pavers not well 
founded, and recommended that no action be 
taken; concurred in. The committee reported 
that Carriage and Auto Painters, No. 603, were 
not living up to decision of Council in the mat- 
ter of carriage painting, and that Local No. 603 
be instructed to receive transfers of members 


from No. 6 on their card alone, without other 
payment, except perhaps a month’s dues; con- 
curred in. 


At this time a motion was made that the sec- 
retary be instructed to communicate with Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers’ Union, No. 6, and in- 
struct them to live up to the decision rendered 
by the Council, providing their members were 
received on the basis recommended above; mo- 
tion lost. The committee reported progress on 
the request for a boycott on the North Point 
Laundry. On the complaint against Musicians, 
No. 6, the secretary read the complaint and the 
committee reported having set a special meeting 
for the hearing of same; concurred in. The 
committee recommended that the Council donate 
the sum of $25 to Admission Day Festival Com- 
mittee; concurred in. The committee reported 
that it would take up the payment of strike assess- 


ments at its meeting the following Monday even- 
ing. 

Law and Legislative Committee—The commit- 
tee recommended that the Council endorse the 
legislation proposed by a number of Electrical 
Workers’ Unions relative to legislation to regu- 
late the placing and maintaining of electrical 
poles, etc. Also the construction of subways, and 
a bill to create the office of State Electrical In- 
spector of California. On motion the report of 
the committee was concurred in, and bills were 
endorsed. 

Strike Campaign Committee—Submitted a pro- 
gressive report and stated that they would push 
the matter of a tent city to a conclusion. 

Labor Day Committee—Submitted a lengthy 
report, the chief feature of which was that Presi- 
dent Kelly had been elected Grand Marshal, and 
further that women and children would be ad- 
mitted free to Shell Mound Park. 

At this time it was moved that the drawing 
for position in the line of march for Departmental 
Councils be proceeded with; carried. The draw- 
ing resulted as follows: Ist, Miscellaneous Un- 
ions; 2d, City Front Federation; 3d, Iron Trades 
Council; 4th, Allied Printing Trades Council. It 
was moved that it be the sense of the Council 


Hansen & Elrick 


Men’s Furnishers 


NOW 
HAVE A BRANCH STORE 


766 MARKET ST. 
PHELAN BLDG. 


ALSO 
353 MONTGOMERY. 


1105 FILLMORE 


Labor Day Hats 


PATRONIZE SAN FRANCISCO 
MADE GOODS. 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


CUNION MADE) 


We are prepared to contract with Unions 
for felt hats made in our own factory. Val- 
ues the best. Send your committees to our 
1178 Market street store early and we will 
be glad to submit samples. 


Keep your money home. 
Buy your hats in San Francisco. 


1178 Market Street 
605 Kearny Street 
72 Market Street 
2640 Mission Street 


OUR TWO SPECIALTIES: 


Fitting Glasses 
Repairing Watches 


Optical department in charge of Mr. Craw- 
ford; watch department in charge of a com- 
petent watchmaker. All work guaranteed. 
Prices reasonable. 


CARROLL CRAWFORD 


Optician and Watchmaker 
3020 16th Street, bet. Mission and Valencia 
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LABOR CLARION. 


that in the future parades Departmental Councils 
rotate in position in line of march; carried. (The 
above means that the Departmental Council se- 
lected first this year, will be last next year, and 
the. second Council selected will be first.) The 
secretary was directed to notify councils of their 
position, and to advise them to begin drawing 
for places in their divisions. 

Hall Association—Reported having met with 
the executive committees of unions and having 
decided that the site of the proposed Labor Tem- 
ple should be on the northeast corner of Six- 
teenth and Capp streets; 90 feet on Capp and 150 
feet on Sixteenth, the price of same be $35,000. 
Further recommended that a committee of twen- 
ty be appointed to devise ways and means in 
conjunction with Hall Association. On motion 
the recommendation was concurred in by unani- 
mous vote, and the chair will appoint committee 
at next meeting. 

Nominations—There being no further nomina- 
tions for the office of president, vice-president, 
secretary, financial secretary, treasurer, sergeant- 
at-arms, directors of “Labor Clarion,” law and 
legislative committee, they were declared closed. 
Further nominations resulted as follows: 

Bros. Casey and Lay nominated last week de- 
clined. Executive committee—James Linegar, 
Mrs. L. C. Walden, Patrick O’Brien, Henry Kno- 
bel, Chas. Shuttleworth, J. P. Sherbesman, R. 
Baker, D. P. Haggerty. Organizing committee— 
Delegate Schulberg withdrew, Mrs. Emma 
O’Keefe. Trustees—Alfred J. Steimer. Moved 
that nominations close; carried. 

Moved that the election of officers be made a 
special order of business for 9:30 p. m.; carried. 

Nominations were declared open for delegates 
to the State Federation of Labor. Bros. Nolan 
and Gallagher were nominated. Moved that 
nominations close; carried. Alternates—Will J. 
French and W. R. Towne. 

New Business—Moved that the boycott on the 
Rincon Hill Stables be raised, the trouble with 
that firm having been settled; carried. 

Moved that the Council send director to the 
Home Industry League of California, as _ re- 
quested; carried. The chair appointed Delegate 
Rosenthal to represent this Council. 

Receipts—Pie Bakers, $2; Broom Makers, $2; 
Electrical Workers, No. 404, $4; Cigar Makers, 
$16; Tile Setters, $8; Felt and Composition Roof- 
ers, $4; Bay and River Steamboatmen, $6; Stage 
Employees, $4; Alaska Fishermen, $20; Granite 
Cutters, $4; Milkers, $4; Carpenters, No. 1082, 
$12; Box Makers, $4; Ice Wagon Drivers, $4; 
Laundry Workers, $40; Firemen, No. 86, $6; 
Soda Water Drivers, $4; Bookbinders, $6; Tail- 
ors, $14; Cement Workers, $16; Cemetery Em- 
ployees, $4; Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters, $2; 
Tobacco Workers, $2; Sugar Workers, $6; Jani- 
tors, $4; Boiler Makers, No. 410, $4; Boot Blacks, 
$4. Total, $206. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $3.50; tele- 
grams, $4.50; expense of Andrew J. Gallagher 
and John A. Kelly to Los Angeles, $76.50; steno- 
grapher, $20; assistant stenographer, $18; Brown 
& Power, stationery, $5.60; F. H. Jung, Admission 
Day Committee, donation, $25. Total, $193.10. 

Adjourned at 10:45 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
——————_—_ & ______. 

The burlesque comedian had described the 
“artist’s-studio” act he was trying to put into 
vaudeville. “Just let me put it on for one 
night,” he pleaded, “and you'll be turning the 
people away for the rest of my engagement.” 
“That’s exactly what I’d be doing,” dryly re- 
plied the decent vaudeville manager; “but it would 
take weeks and weeks of coaxing to get all those 
people back again.” 


Thrust and Parry 


“A clear distinction should be made between 
the ‘open shop’ and antagonism to union labor. 
There are employers who have been driven or 
enticed to the position of declaring against the 
employment of union labor at all, owing to the 
troubles it has caused; but that is very different 
from the open shop principle, which is that of 
treating all workmen alike under the same cir- 
cumstances and refusing to exclude non-union 
men. What the labor leaders have long been con- 
tending for is the closed shop, the employment of 
union workmen only. This has naturally pro- 
duced an antagonism between unions and em- 
ployers who desired to preserve their independ- 
ence in managing their business and wished to 
respect the equal rights of all workmen in their 
several trades.’—New York ‘Journa! of Com- 
merce.” 

White the {leory works cut beautifully on 
paper, in practice it fails to “make good.” Too 
many instances are known where the “open shop” 
means an establishment closed to unionists. In 
the very great majority of cases, that is the 
reason why the “open shop” is instituted. That 
“all workmen are treated alike” under the sys- 
tem will be admitted, but that means that they 
are treated as the employer likes, which is bad, 
for greed dominates in business and the low man 
gets the job. 


“The demands of Gompers and his associates, 
plainly interpreted mean nothing less than- the 
surrender first of American industry, and finally 
of American Government itself to the rule of 
unionism.”—San Francisco “Argonaut.” 

This paragraph was written in connection with 
an “unprejudiced” discussion of the Steel Trust’s 
trials and tribulations over the unrest of its 
employees, who began to think that they were 
worked seven days a week for low wages in 
order to help amass the millions of Carnegie, 
Schwab and their kind. 


“For some years C. W. Post has been publish- 
ing paid advertisements assailing organized la- 
bor. They were insane diatribes, for the most 
part, but they were irritating, and now the re- 
action upon the town from whence they emanated 
is being felt. Battle Creek. Mich., is quietly and 
generally being let alone. Organized labor will 
not buy anything from there for fear that the 
stuff may be manufactured by some of the Post 
aliases. The people of Battle Creek are finding 
that whereas the ravings of their fellow citizen 
in print throughout the country once made the 
town a familiar name, it is now beginning to make 
it a detestable name. The advertising of Battle 
Creek by such means is acting as all such long- 
continued abuses of labor organization acts. The 
Buck’s stoves have felt it, the Douglas shoe peo- 
ple found it working with increasing intensity and 
made peace with labor. Battle Creek is a nice 
little town, but its chief spokesman has cursed it 
with a nameless, unorganized boycott that is 


just getting in its work.’—Portland “Labor 
Press.” 


Children’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe in a 
They cannot start too soon. 


savings account. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


WHEN YOU 
DRINH BEER 


See that this Label is on Keg or Bottle 


OF AMERICA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: July, 
Black on Pink. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 
1089-1091 MARKET ST. 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Most Business Men 


LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONERY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


REPRESENT THE MAXIMUM OF QUALITY 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


Golden Gate 
Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


S.N.WOOD & CO. 
Union Made Clothing 


From Maker to Wearer 


UNION MEMBERS, BE CONSISTENT! 


FA00T & S OF 
WORKERS UNION [ 


you insist. 


246 SUMMER STREET 


Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict, Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 

The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoe Trade. Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Notes in Union Life 


Louis Rebori of the millmen (No. 423) died on 
July 23d. He was a native of Italy, and only 
twenty-three years of age. 

John I, Nolan left for the northwest yesterday. 
(Thursday). He was on the sick. list for a short 
time prior to his departure, but rapidly recovered. 
Mr. Nolan will represent the molders in the con- 
troversy over the eight-hour day. 

The Schmidt Lithograph Company continues 
on the “we don’t patronize” list. Each reader 
can help the printing trades by asking the grocer 
or merchant patronized to interview the firm, 
tor there is no necessity of purchasing goods 


coming in cartons printed in the Schmidt estab- 


lishment. 

The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union in Santa Clara County is progressing. At 
the quarterly meeting held last week, it was re- 
ported that there was continuous growth in num- 
bers and influence. 

Vallejo unionists are disturbed over the ruling 
that has caused hundreds of employees in the 
Mare Island navy yard to lose their usual fifteen 
days’ vacation -with pay, because they failed to 
take it within the time prescribed. An attempt 
is likely to be made to compel the trustees of 
Vallejo to submit to the voters the municipal 
lighting plant project at an early date. The 
initiative, referendum and recall are trump cards 
in the hands of the people. 

The boot and shoe workers will be helped by 
the local labor movement in their dispute with 
Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co. The terms offered by 
the firm were such that the unionists felt they 
could not accept, and committees will present 
their side to the various organizations. 

A timely resolution was introduced in the 
Labor Council last Friday evening favoring the 
placing on record of candidates for office. The 
themes suggested were the issues involved in 
direct legislation, the election of United States 
Senators by popular vote, and the pledging of 
men to support labor legislation. The law and 
legislative committee will review the questions. 

To the passer by, it looks as though the hod 
carriers, or any other men engaged in lawful 
occupations, are entitled to the eight-hour day. 
These men have agreed to start work sooner 
than the other employees, in order that contract- 
ors may not be discommoded, of course antici- 
pating that they will be able to close the day 
earlier. This looks like a fair proposition. It is 
to be hoped that within the next few days the 
parties engaged in controversy will be able to 
come to a satisfactory agreement. 

Last week the garment workers paid out the 
sum of $185 in sick benefits, and received ten 
applications for membership. This union de- 
pends very largely on an adequate call for the 
union label. It deserves the best treatment. See 
that you give your support by insisting that all 
clothing and overalls have attached our mutual 
friend. 

The delegation of teamsters bound for their 
International convention left during the week. 
W. E. Castro, secretary of the Oakland team- 
sters, has interested himself in a movement to 
have horses worked eight hours a day, claiming 
that they should receive the best treatment, have 
no one to speak for them, and he believes his pro- 
posal will meet with general approval. 

The electrical workers of San Jose have signed 
an agreement with the representatives of the 
Pacific Gas and Electrical Company. Only card 
men will be employed, and the wage schedule 
will be increased 25 cents a day for journeymen 
and 50 cents a day for foremen. 

Next Sunday, July 3lst, is the day set apart 
for the waitresses’ picnic. Scheutzen Park, near 
San Rafael, is the place. 


LABOR CLARION. 


COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY. 

In Bulletin No. 88 of the Bureau of Labor, De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, is published a 
statement of the results of an investigation by 
the Imperial Statistical Office of Germany of the 
cost of living of families of wage-earners and sal- 
aried persons (teachers, Government officials, 
officials in private employ, etc.) in that country 
during 1907 and a part of 1908, There were 852 
families included in the investigation, all of which 
kept accounts of all expenditures for a full year 
and all but 5 of which had incomes of not more 
than 5000 marks ($1190). These families contained 
3952 persons, or an average of 4.64 persons per 
family. 

The average annual income of the 852 families 
was $521.72, while the average annual expenditure 
was $531.70, resulting in an average deficit of 
$9.98. It is stated that expenditures are probably 
reported more accurately than receipts, which 
may account for part of the deficit. Of the aver- 
age income, $429.67, or 82.4 per cent, was from the 
principal earnings of the husband, while 2.7 per 
cent was from the earnings of the wife, and 1.7 
per cent from the earnings of the children. In- 
come from the wife was shown in less than one- 
third of the families, and from the children in 
one-eighth. Of the average annual expenditure, 
$242.17, or 45.5 per cent, was for foods and 
drinks; $95.50, or 18.0 per cent, for rent and main- 
tenance of dwelling; 12.6 per cent for clothing, 
laundry, etc.; 4.1 per cent for heating and light- 
ing; and 19.8 per cent for miscellaneous purposes. 
The average annual expenditure for meat (includ- 
ing sausage and fish) was $63.15, or 26.1 per cent 
of all expenditures for food, and that for bread 
and pastry was $39.31, or 16.2 per cent of all ex- 
penditures for food; these were followed by milk, 
10.1 per cent, and better, 8.8 per cent. 


Of the miscellaneous expenditures the largest 
was for intellectual and social purposes, being 
nearly 4 per cent of total expenditures, and 
amounting on the average to $21.13, of which 
$12.54 was for newspapers, books, and organi- 
zations, and $8.59 for recreation. Expenditures 
of a provident nature, such as_ insurance, 
amounted to $18.06 per family, for health and 
physical care, $12.11, and for education, $7.36. 

Data for 522 families, the heads of which were 
clearly wage-earners, and for 218 families of sal- 
aried persons (officials and teachers), show that 
as compared with wage-earners’ families the aver- 
age of all expenditures for families of salaried 
persons was 74 per cent more, for food 22 per 
cent more, for clothing more than double, for 
rent nearly double, for heating and lighting about 
50 per cent more, and for miscellaneous purposes 
nearly three times as much. In regard to the dis- 
tribution of expenditures in these two classes, the 
most conspicuous difference was that 52.0 per 
cent of the wage-earners’ expenditures was for 
food, as against 36.7 per cent expended by salar- 
ied persons for this purpose. 

The difference in the standard of living of 
wage-earners and salaried persons of the same 
earning capacity is shown in the fact that salar- 
ied persons are able to reside in and select small 
cities or suburbs as places of residence, and they 
have smaller families and devote a larger pro- 
portion of their expenditures to intellectual and 
social purposes than wage-earners. 

Bulletin No. 88 also contains a summary of a 
report on “Trend of Wages in Germany, 1898 to 
1907,” covering the mining industry, the building 
trades, the metal working industries, the printing 
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trades, and the transportation industries. The re- 
port shows a distinct upward trend in wages dur- 
ing the period in all the industries covered. 


UNION MEN 


have your SUITS made to 
order by the Irish Tailors. © 
It means a better SUIT than 
elsewhere for the money and 
made in our own workshop 
by our own force of 


SKILLED UNION MECHANICS 
who receive the HIGHEST 
UNION SCALE of WAGES. 
SPECIAL—-=- 

We are closing out all our Summer 

Suitings at a reduction of 15% to 20% 


Kelleher & Browne 
The Irish Tailors 
7th Street at Market 


HAVE YOUR SUITS MADE 
TO ORDER IT MEANS MORE 
MONEY KEPT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Tome 


The Largest and Most Up-to-Date Works on Pacific Coast 
27 Tenth St, :: San Francisco 
Market 230 
Rhone us} Home J 2300 
BRANCHES: 135 POWELL STREET 
= _ 266 SUTTER STREET 
fe 1453 POLK STREET 
1158 McALLISTER STREET 
1164 BROADWAY, OAKLAND 
HIGHEST CLASS DYEING AND CLEANING 


MEN'S SUITS IN 48 HOURS 
F. THOMAS Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 


Demand the Union Label! 


=r 
TRADES [NON] COUNCILS 
a 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printing it is not a Union Concern, 


San Francisco Business College 


gets positions for its graduates.,, 


908 Market St., op. 5th St., Sam Francisco 


Write for Catalog 
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Mlle. Polaire, said by her press agents to be the 
ugliest woman in the world, has arrived in New 
York for a long theatrical engagement at Ham- 
merstein’s. Mlle. Polaire sings and dances. She 
says she works for art alone, but is not averse to 
accepting $5000 a week. She brought $100,000 
worth of jewelry with her. This is, perhaps, the 
first time a woman has publicly admitted her lack 
of pulchritude, but the balm of money soothes 
many an irregularity. 

President Taft has signed proclamations elim- 
inating 65,490 acres from, and adding 9389 acres 
to, the Sequoia National Forest, California, trans- 
ferring 175,730 acres from the Sierra National 
Forest to the Sequoia, and establishing the Kern 
National Forest by the division of the Sequoia. 

R. P. Schwerin of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and the late E. H. Harriman had an in- 
teresting experience when they visited Japan to 
purchase a rival steamship line. Accustomed to 
the fawning that wealth considers its own, Harri- 
man sent word in Yokohama to President Asano 
that he was in town and would be pleased to see 
him at his hotel. The Japanese promptly sent 
back word that Mr. Harriman knew where his 
office was, and he could call at a certain hour 
three days later. There was nothing to do but 
wait, for business demanded that course. When 
the Americans visited the office, Mr. Schwerin 
was detained in the ante-room because he hadn’t 
an, appointment, and the railroad magnate was 
told the Japanese steamers were not for sale. 
The visitors were dismissed with Oriental sa- 
lams, stunned by the knowledge that they were 
in a country where money failed to unlock doors. 

The Home Industry League of California is 
considering establishing permanent headquarters 
down-town. President McGregor of the Union 
Iron Works recommended that a letter should be 
sent to Washington from leading business men 
of the State asking that the bid of the Union 
Iron Works for the construction of a dredger for 
the Panama Canal should be accepted in_prefer- 
ence to the bids of two Scotch firms, notwith- 
standing that their bids were lower. 

Sixteen firms manufacturing sanitary enameled 
ware and their officers, located in nine States, 
were proceeded against on July 22d by the De- 
partment of Justice in a bill in equity, filed 
against them at Baltimore, Md., under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. The concerns were charged 
with being a combination in restraint of trade. 
It is said to control 85 per cent of the output of 
wash bowls, bath tubs, lavatories, drinking foun- 
tains and other sanitary enameled ironware. 

The British steamer Asia left port early in the 
week with 100 Asiatic passengers, a large number 
of them Hindus denied admission by the immi- 
gration authorities. A continued diet of this kind 
will do a great deal to discourage the Hindu 
hordes, for the steamship companies and corpor- 
ations. are not anxious to pay the cost of trans- 
portation home. 

The International Seamen’s Union has sent out 
an appeal for organized labor to oppose those 
Senators and Congressmen who voted at the last 
session for a resolution which included in its 
objects the prosecution of trade unions under the 
Sherman anti-trust law. The appeal denounces 
these men as public enemies, especially those Rep- 
resentatives who acquiesced in the action of the 
Senate in increasing the appropriation from $100,- 
000 to $200,000. 

Some 30,000 lithographers are to receive the 
eight-hour day beginning January 1, 1911. Sev- 
eral years ago the lithographers waged a na- 
tional strike to enforce the shorter workday, 
but were generally unsuccessful. The employers 
have recognized the merit of the contentions of 
the men. 


LABOR CLARION. 


SLEEPING OUT OF DOORS. 

“Directions for living and sleeping in the open 
air,” is the title of a pamphlet being sent out 
by the National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis to its local rep- 
resentatives in all parts of the United States. 

The pamphlet is meant to be a handbook of 
information for anybody who desires to sleep 
out of doors in his own home. It emphasizes 
the fact that outdoor sleeping is as desirable for 
the well as for the sick. The booklet will be 
sent free of charge to anyone applying for it 
at the headquarters of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
New York, or to the secretary of any local or 
State anti-tuberculosis association. 

Some of the subjects of which the pamphlet 
treats are: how to take the open-air treatment in 
a tenement house; how to build a small shack 
or cabin on a flat roof in the city; how to make 
one comfortable while sleeping outdoors either 
in hot or cold weather; how to arrange a porch 
on a country house; and how to build a cheap 
porch; the construction of tents and tent houses; 
the kinds of beds and bedding to use in outdoor 
sleeping, and various other topics. The book is 
well illustrated and attractively prepared. 

The object of the book is to suggest particu- 
larly to consumptives who cannot secure admis- 
sion to a sanatorium how they can be treated at 
home under the direction of a physician. In 
view of the fact that there are less than 25 ,000 
hospital beds in the United States for consump- 
tives, and fully 300,000 who should be in hospitals, 
the National Association urges that more atten- 
tion be paid to sleeping in properly provided 
places at home, and that in every case the best 
be made of the patient’s environment. 


“It goes without saying that the prevention of 
tuberculosis is easier than its cure,” says a State 
health official in discussing the campaign for out- 
of-door sleeping. Fresh air ranks with nutritious 
food as a factor in the cure of consumption. 
Resistance building is the basis of its potency as 
a healing agent, so of course it can be used with 
multiplied effectiveness as a factor in rendering 
the body difficult of invasion. Fortunately no 
corporation has so far contrived a “corner” on 
the breezes. While milk, eggs, olive oil and other 
resistance building factors are dearer than for- 
merly, fresh air remains as cheap as ever. It is, 
in fact, more accessible than ever, thanks to 
ingenious out-of-door sleeping contrivances that 
people are developing. The State Board is col- 
lecting information on these devices with the 
view of disseminating it among the people of 
the entire State. One of the fresh-air sleeping 
devices focused by the State Health Board’s 
photographer shows a double bed in a treeless 
back yard. Six screen doors, of the inexpensive, 
ready-made sort, have been arranged so as to 
afford protection from the malaria bearing mos- 
quito and the early rising fly. Two of these 
screen doors laid flatwise and side by side make 
the top. This top is supported by another pair 
of screen doors set on edge at the head and at 
the foot of the bed. The third pair enclose the 
sides, and are hinged at the top in such a way 
that they swing easily outward. This bed gets 
a good sun bath every day. A quilt may be 
thrown over one corner to keep the sun off in 
the morning. 


> = 

“As you grow old, guard against the tendency 
to live more coarsely, to relax in your discipline. 
Obey your finest instincts. Be fastidious to the 
extreme of sanity.”—Thoreau. 

—_ &_______ 

Smith—‘See Jones over there laughin: so 
heartily. Somebody must have told him a funny 
story.” Brown—‘‘More likely Jones told it him- 
self.” 
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SOMETHING NEW 


Perkins Rubber Heel 


WILL NOT SLIP 


Wears twice as long as others. Costs no more 
Keep your money at home 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


V. A. HANCOCK, Pres. 


J. F. HANCOCK, Vice-Pres. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Roll Tickets 


PRINTED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ALLIED PRINTING TRADES 


THE ONLY TICKET PRESS WEST 
OF CHICAGO 


263 Bush Street 


Phones: Franklin216 Franklin 217 Home Phone $ 3135 
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FINE ECUIPA 


Limousines and Automobiles 
Light Livery, Broughams, Carriages 


1623-1631 Pine St., San Francisco 


Union Men and Women, Be Consistent 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 


= 


on all bread and packages of crackers you 
buy in Bakeries, Groceries and Branch 
Stores. It stands for Sanitary Shops and 
Union conditions. EAT NO OTHER. 


Don’t take any excuses, as every fair and sanitary 
bakery is entitled to this label. 


Boom the m the Label | s 


Modern Method Methods 
First-Class Work 


EAGLE LAUNDRY C0. 


53 to 67 COLTON STREET 


The only 


LAUNDRY AP ( Market 151 
USING THE Ring up } 
UNION LABEL || Home" 1st 


Svesvell 


DEM 
THE BRAND 


SHIRTS 
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ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 
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LIST OF UNION OFFICES. 


*Linotype Machines. 
+Monotype Machines, 
{Simplex Machines. 
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Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 

Alexander, H. M. Printing Co., 88 lWirst. 

Althof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

Art Novelty Adv. Co., 377 Hayes. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate Ave. 

Associated Printing and Supply Co., 711 San- 
some. 

Automatic Printing Co., 343 Front. 

Baldwin & McKay, 166 Valencia. 

Banister & Oster, 1049 Mission. 

*Barry, Jas. H. Co., 1122-1124 Mission. 

Bartow, J. S., 88 First. 

Baumann Printing Co., 120 Church. 

*Belcher & Phillips, 509-511 Howard. 

Benson, Charles W., 1134 Tennessee. 

Ben Franklin Press, 184 Erie. 

Bien, San Francisco (Danish-Norwegian) 643 
Stevenson. 

Boehme & Mecready, 557 Clay. 

*Bolte & Braden, 50 Main. 

Borgel & Downie, 718 Mission. 

Britton & Rey, 560 Sacramento. 

Brown & Power, 327 California. 

*Brunt, Walter N. Co., 860 Mission. 

Buckley & Curtin, 739 Market. 

*California Press, 50 Main. 

*Call, Tne, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 635 Montgomery. 

+Carlisle, A. & Co., 251-253 Bush. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Colma Record, Colma, Cal. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Cottle Printing Co., 2589 Mission. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal, 44-46 East. 

*+Crocker, H. S. Co., 230-240 Brannan. 

*Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, H. L. Co., 251 Kearny. 

Dettner Press, 451 Bush. 

Dickinson & Scott, 311 Battery. 

*Donaldson & Moir, 330 Jackson. 

Eastman & Co., 220 Kearny. 

Elite Printing Co., 897 Valencia. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 718 Mission. 

Fletcher, E. J., 325 Bush. 

Foster & Ten Boesch, 340 Howard. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 285 Thirteenth. 

Frank Printing Co., 1353 Post. 

*Franklin Linotype Co., 509 Sansome. 

Franklin Printing and Engraving Co., 118 
Montgomery Ave. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 
mento. 

*German Demokrat, 51 Third. 

Gille Co., 2257 Mission. 

*Gilmartin & Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 

Golden Gate Printing Co., 63 McAllister. 

Golden State Printing Co., 42 Second. 

Goldwin Printing Co., 1757 Mission. 

Gregory, E. L., 245 Drumm. 

Griffith, E. B., 540 Valencia. 

Guedet Printing Co., 966 Market. 

*Halle, R. H., 261 Bush. 

Hancock Bros., 263 Bush. 

+Hanson Printing Co., 259 Natoma. 

*;Hicks-Judd Co., 51-65 First. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 147-151 Minna. 

*International Printing Co., 330 Jackson. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 514 Turk. 

Janssen Printing Co., 533 Mission. 

Johnson & Twilley, 1272 Folsom. 

Jones, J. C. & Co., 2107 Howard. 

Labor Clarion, 316 Fourteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 248 Minna. 

*Lanson & Lauray, 534 Jackson. 

I. Lasky, 1203 Fillmore. 

Latham & Swallow, 243 Front. 

*La Voce del Popolo, 641 Stevenson. 

*Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levingston, L., 640 Commercial. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 2305 Mariposa. 

Mackey. E. L. & Co., 788 Mission. 

Marnell & Co., 77 Fourth. 

Majestic Press, 315 Hayes. 

Matthews, E. L., 568 Castro. 

Mitchell, John J., 52 Second. 

*Monahan, John, 311 Battery. 

Morris, H. C., 537 Front. 

McCracken Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MeNicoll, John R., 532 Commercial. 

*Murdock Press, The, 68 Fremont. 

*Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

*Neal Publishing Co., 66 Iremont. 

*Neubarth & Co., J. J., 330 Jackson. 

Nevin, C. W., 154 Fifth. 

North Beach 535 Montgomery Ave. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Organized Labor, 1122 Mission. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2484 Sacramento. 

Peckham, T. A., 420 Kearny. 

*Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

*;Phillips & Van Orden, 509-511 Howard. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Primo Press, 67 First. 

Progress Printing Co., 1004 Devisadero. 

Quick Print, 164 Sanchez. 

Rapid Printing Co., 340 Sansome. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Avenue. 

*Re- order, ‘Tie, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Rossi, S. J., 1602 Stockton. 

Samuel, Wm., 16 Larkin. 

Sanders Printing Co., 443 Pine. 


Battery and Sacra- 


San Francisco litho Company, 521 Commercial. 


¢San Francisco Newspaper Union, 818 Mis- 
sion. 
*San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 
*San Rafael Tocsin, San Rafael, Cal. 
Sausalito News, Sausalito, Cal. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
*Shanley Co., The. 147-151 Minna. 
*Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Sansome. 
South City Printing Co., South San Francisco. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Springer & Co., 1039 Market. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 

Standard Printing €o., 324 Clay. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz: Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

*+Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 

Telegraph Press, 66 Turk. 

Thurman, E. W., 112 Sussex. 

*Town Talk, 88 First. 

Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 

Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 

Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 

*Van Cott, W. S., 88 First. 

Wale Printing Co., 883 Market. 

West Coast Publishing Co., 30 Sharon. 

Western Press, Inc., 580 Howard. 

Williams, Jos., 1215 Turk. 

*Williams Printing Co., 348A Sansome. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS. 
Abbott, F. H., 545-547 Mission. 
Aithof & Bahls, 330 Jackson. 
Barry, Ed., 509 Sansome. 
Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 
Brown & Power, 327 California. 
Crocker Co., H. S., 280-240 Brannan. 
Gilmartin Co., Ecker and Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 51-65 First. 
Hughes, EB. C., 147-151 Minna. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 67 First. 
Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., 523-531 Clay. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 251-253 Bush. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 
Neal Publishing Co., 66 Fremont. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Schwabacher-Frey Co., Folsom near Second. 
Slater, J. A., 725 Folsom. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 554 Bryant. 
Thumler & Rutherford, 117 Grant Ave. 
Union Lithograph Co., 741 Harrison. 
Upham, Isaac & Co., 330 Jackson. 
Upton Bros. & Dalzelle, 144-154 Second. 
Webster, Fred, Ecker and Stevenson. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS. 


Bingley. L. B., 1076 Howard. 

Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 140 Second. 

California Photo Engraving Co., 141 Valencia. 

Commercial Art Co., 53 Third. 

Commercial Photo & Engraving Co., 509 San- 
some. 

Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 660 Market. 

San Jose Engraving Co., 32 Lightston, San 
Jose. 

Sierra Engraving Co., Commercial and Front. 

Sunset Publishing House, Battery and Com- 
mercial. 

Sutter Engraving Co., 420 J, Sacramento. 

Tribune Publishing Co., 8th and Franklin, 
Oakland. 

Western Process Eng. Co., 76 Second. 

Yosemite Engraving Co., 1918 Center, Berk- 


eley. 
ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Hoffschneider Bros., 138 Second. 
Sunset Publishing House, Commercial and Battery 


MAILERS. 
Rightway Mailing Agency, 860 Mission. 
i 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it 
at home: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekin Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn-Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hart, M., furnishing goods, 1548 Fillmore. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

Moraghan Oyster Company. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 
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“What did you say last night when Jack asked 
“I shook my head.” ‘“Side- 


2 


you to marry him?” 
ways or up-and-down 
———_@___—_- 

“My wife made ar engagement for me ai the 
1 forgot, and went fishing.” “Catch 

“Not until I got home.” 

a 

GOOD HALLS TO RENT. 

In the Labor Temple, at 316 Fourteenth street, 

near Mission, there are some excellent halls to 


Full information may be obtained on the 
OK 


3ingses. 
anything?” 


rent. 
premises. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The San Francisco “Examiner” chapel adopted 
the following resolutions on July 26, 1910: 

“Whereas, It has pleased an all-wise Providence 
to take from our midst our honored friend and 
fellow-member, William H. Totheroh; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That we hereby express our sorrow 
for the taking away from us of a true friend, a 
splendid and faithful workman and a good and 
cheerful comrade—which qualifications were in the 
highest degree represented in the personality of 
William H. Totheroh. 

“Resolved, That we tender to the wife and 
relatives of our mourned fellow-member our sin- 
cere sympathy for their loss of a devoted husband 
and brother; and be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be spread 
upon the record book of this chapel, and that 
copies of the same be forwarded to the relatives 
of our late beloved fellow member and to the 
‘Labor Clarion’ and ‘Typographical Journal.’ ” 


The regular monthly meeting will be held next 
Sunday afternoon, July 31st, in the Labor Temple 
hall, 316 Fourteenth street. The business to be 
considered warrants a full attendance of mem- 
bers. The executive committee will report an 
agreement reached with one of the newspapers 
to install improvements in its composing room, 
pending the outcome of negotiations with the 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

Richard F. Hurley of the “Chronicle” chapel is 
very ill at Mrs. Green’s sanatorium in Sonoma 
County. 

Second Vice-President George S. Hollis was 
presented with a 9-lb. daughter on July 23d. Mrs. 
Hollis and babe are doing well, and George is ac- 


knowledging the congratulations with his usual 
smile. 


Last week reference was made to the inclusion 
of S. J. Mathews of Oakland Typographical 
Union among the members of the laws committee 
of the Minneapolis convention. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are John C. Thomas of 
New York, John C. Daley of Syracuse, N. Y., 
M. M. Hearns of Battle Creek, Mich, R. P. 
Means of Denver, Colo., Roy H. Loman of San 
Antonio, Tex., and E. G. Smith of Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

The “Boosters’ train’ will leave San Francisco 
next Monday, August Ist, carrying the delegates 
from Pacific Coast points and visitors to Minne- 
apolis. A determined effort will be made to se- 
cure the next convention for San Francisco. 


Claude K. Couse, accompanied by his wife, will 
leave on the “Boosters’ train” next Monday. Mr. 
Couse was formerly a member of No. 21, and will 
represent Phoenix Typographical Union at the 
Minneapolis convention. 


The “Boosters’ button” will be in evidence at 
the Minneapolis convention. It is a design simi- 
lar to the one used on the official stationery, and 
will be one of many mediums whereby the 1911 
gathering of printers will be attracted to San 
Francisco. 


Members—and chairmen especially—are remind- 
ed of the assessment of one-half of one per cent 
on earnings over $30 in aid of the Los Angeles 
strikers. It is payable next week, when July dues 
and assessments are to be collected. 


The following twenty-five names are down for 
the next funeral delegation: Frank S. Goodman, 
Walter H. Godfrey, H. J. Geisenhofer, Wm. N. 
Glenn, W. R. Grafe, E. L. Gregory, Wm. C. 
Griffin, F. E. Gundry, L. M. Gold, Fred, Girton, 
Dennis Grogan, C. K. Hale, E. C. Hall, L. P. 
Hall, S. N. Hall, R. H. Halle, Anna E. Hammond, 
Charlotte I. Hammond, D. W. Hammond, C. R. 
Hancock, W. J. Hanhart, W. F. Hannan, John 
C. Hansen, Fay M. Harlow, J. C. Harlow. 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s. office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarter. phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishermen—95 Steuart. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 2—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 3—Meet 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 4—Meet 
Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 5—Meet 
Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 
Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 

days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway, between Kearny 
and Montgomery. 
Bakers (Pie)—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays, 177 


‘app. 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon., 343 Van Ness Ave. 
Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 2d Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 1213 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 
Beer Bottlers, No. 293—-Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 
Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2d Friday, Labor 
Temple, 816 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Bes ers ea and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, 

th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—J. Toohey, 618 Precita Ave. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays, 24th and Howard. 

Bootblacks—ist and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—3d Tues., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Butchers—Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 
14th; headquarters, 314 14th. 


alternate 


alternate 
alternate 


alternate 


alternate 


h 
Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 
Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 


Carpenters, No. 4883—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—l1st and 38d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—S. T. Dixon, business 
agent, 395 Franklin. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 
Fifteenth and Mission; meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet lst and 3d Mon- 
days. Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 807 Folsom; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 803 Howard. Meet 
first and third Thursday nights at 1213 Market. 

Coopers (Machine)—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151- -Meet Thursdays, 395 
Franklin. 

Electrical Workers, No. 537—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, 
Franklin. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Furniture Handlers, No. 1—M eet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Tem) le. 

Garment Cutters—Meet Build.ng Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, Ist and 3d Wednesdays. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters 316 14th; 
meet 1st and 3d Thurs., Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 2d 
and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas Workers—Headquarters, 306 14th; meet 2d and 
4th Thursdays; Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave., 
office 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Tem- 


le, 316 14th. 
Hatters—C. Davis, 1178 Market. 


No. 633--Meet Tuesdays, 395 


Secy., 
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Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Horseshoers—2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 
Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
bar hh a Drivers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
on. 


Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 8d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on’ Horse Goods—l1st and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Temple, 14th and Guerrero. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—2d and 4th Tuesda s, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th, ce 3 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W. B. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, 228 Oak; meet 

ednesdays. 

wpelete— sect 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 
antel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet ist and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays; 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 


Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquar- 
ters, Helvetia Hall, 3964 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

ey No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
emple. 


Millmen, No. 423—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 


Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162 International 
Alliance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays at Musicians’ Hall, 68 
Haight. Business office, 39 Bartlett. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,831—Meets at 2089 15th 
St., St. Helen’s Hall. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12,766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. V. L. Kline, 
Secy., 204 Valencia. 

Painters. No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—-lst and 3d Sundays, 441 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 


Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Friday, Kendrick’s 
Hall, 450 Valencia. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—2d Wednesdays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, Busi- 
ness Agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—list Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Fridays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Riggers’ Protective Union—Meet 1st Mondays, 10 
Howard. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays, 44 East. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet 1st Friday, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—R. E. Franklin, 
649 Castro. 

Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 395 Franklin. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple, 316 14th. 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—1st and 3d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquart’rs, 316 14th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredge Men, No. 29—Meet second 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; J. P. 
Sherbesman, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 816 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. , 

Teamsters—Headquarters, 536 Bryant; meet Thurs- 


ay. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m.. 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, Room 237, In- 
vestors’ Building, Fourth and Market. L. Mich- 
elson, Sec.-Treas., meet last Sunday, 316 14th. 

Undertakers’ Assistants—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days, 431 Duboce Ave, 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple, 


United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Tuesday, 343 Van Ness Ave, 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet Wednesdays, 8:30 p. m., at 
headquarters, 61 Turk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays, at headquarters, 
Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

Water Workers, No. 12,306—Meet Ist and 3d Wed- 
nesdays at Lily Hall, 135 Gough. 

ee Monday, Labor Temple, 316 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


For Women in Union and Home 


Last Friday Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, wife of 
the famous preacher-humorist, cast her vote at 
the Pasadena polls despite the protest of election 
officials. Mrs. Burdette assured the officers that 
as she had sufficient education and sufficient prop- 
erty to entitle her to vote, she intended to cast 
a ballot, and she did. The question of voting 
school bonds was before the citizens. The news- 
papers fail to say whether the vote was counted 
or not, but probably it was. Surely Mrs. Bur- 
dette has the intelligence to exercise the right 
of franchise; she is of age, is deeply interested 
in civic affairs, owns Property on which she pays 
taxes, and possesses every qualification to par- 
take of the simple and yet important work of 
marking a ballot. 

Miss Eva Canfield is licensed to run a toll 
ferry in the Salmon River, Idaho. She is said to 
be the only ferrywoman in the northwest. 

Mrs. G. Howland Shaw has been elected presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage to Women. 
The association did not report a 
member at its last meeting. 

Baroness Uchida, wife of the new Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, is a graduate 
of Bryn Mawr. “Women of Japan are becoming 
more and more advocates for higher education,” 
she said in a recent interview. “The beginning 
of the movement may be counted from 1871, 
when a number of young girls were sent to the 
United States and placed in the best institutions 
of learning. Of these girls, one is now the wife 
of Marshal Baron Oyama and another the wife 
of Admiral Uriu. Miss Yasui, who studied in 
the best colleges in England, was recently called 
to Siam by the queen, who placed her in charge 
of a recently established institution for the high- 
er education of Siamese girls.” 

Sir George Reid, High Commissioner for Aus- 
tralia, delivered an inaugural address at the Wo- 
men’s Congress which was held recently under 
the presidency of Lady Strachey, at the Japan- 
British exhibition. Referring to the question of 
women’s suffrage in Australia the speaker de- 
clared that no women in the world had a larger 
share in the opportunities and joys of life than 
the women of his country, and there were none 
that took so large a share of the responsibilities 
of life. 

In a western State a few years ago an effort 
was being made to secure the enactment of a 
child labor law. The committee in charge of 
the bill set a date for a hearing, and among 
those present to urge a favorable report on-the 
bill were representatives of women’s clubs, union 
men and social workers. 
of the a SIX- 
footer, weighing 250 pounds, who was opposed 
to the bill. “I don’t believe in these child labor 
bills,” said the Senator. “I believe children should 
be taught to work, and the earlier the better. 
I began working when I was six years old, and 
when I was twelve I was doing a man’s work on 
the farm. I don’t look as if it had stunted me, 
do 1?” “Not physically,” remarked a quiet little 
woman, representing an organization of women 
in the State’s metropolis. After a minute of deep 
silence the hearing resumed, The bill 
passed. 


single new 


Among other members 
committee was a certain Senator 


was 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The regular weekly meeting of the board of 
directors was held last Tuesday, July 26th, Pres- 
ident C. H. Cassasa presiding, Transfers de- 
posited: B. S. Abraham, Local No. 47; H. C. 
Sanborn, Local No. 12. Reinstated: P. Marino, 
H. Sirignano, W. H. Berger, F. H. Oesteriech, 
E. Carlmuller, R. H. Keaton, S. B. Bennett, A. 
M. Pihlstrom, G. R. Kaufman, E. Barker, G. E. 
Jeffery, Miss M. Angeloty. 

Permission was granted to members to volun- 
teer services for the benefit to be given to Mr. 
W. Lee, Oakland. 

The strike assessments for the month of June 
* will become delinquent July 31st. All members 
not yet having paid the June assessments will 
please pay the same on or before July 31st, or 
stand suspended. 

Members not yet engaged for parades on Sep- 
tember 5th and September 9th will please reg- 
ister their names with the secretary before Au- 
gust 15, 1910. Members who have not registered 
by that time will be considered as engaged. 

The next regular meeting of the Oakland 
branch will be held at the headquarters, 1055 
Broadway, next Thursday, August 4th. Members 
are requested to attend. 

The picnic held on July 21st at Shell Mound 
Park was a grand success in every particular. 
A full account will be published in the next issue. 

A list of numbers winning prizes at the picnic 
is on the board at headquarters. 


o___—\—_ 
“The man of virtue makes the difficulty his 
first business, and success only a_ subsequent 


consideration; this may be called perfect virtue. 
If doing what is to be done be made the first 
business, and secondary business, is 
not this the way to exalt virtue? To assail one’s 
own wickedness and not that of others, is not 
this the way to correct evil?”—Confucius. 


success a 
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A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 

The following extracts are from a letter writ- 
ten by Daniel Webster in Richmond, Va., at 
5 a. m., April 29, 1847: “It is morning; and a 
morning sweet and fresh and delightful. Every- 
body knows the morning in its metaphorical 
sense, applied to so many objects and on so many 
occasions. The strength and beauty of early 
years lead us to call that period ‘the morning 
of life Of a lovely young woman we say, she 
is ‘bright as the morning’ and no one doubts 
why Lucifer is called ‘son of the morning.’ 

“But the morning itself, few people, inhabi- 
tants of cities, know anything about. Among 
all our good people not one in a thousand sees 
the sun rise more than once a year. They know 
nothing of the morning. With them morning 
is not a new issuing of light; a new bursting 
forth of the sun; it is only a part of the domestic 
day, belonging to breakfast, to reading the news- 
papers, answering notes, sending the children 
to school and giving orders for dinner. The first 
faint streaks of light purpling the east, which 
the lark springs up to greet, and the deeper and 
deeper coloring into orange and red, till at length 
‘the glorious sun is seen, regent of the day’—this 
they never enjoy, for this they never see. 

“Beautiful descriptions of the morning abound 
in all languages; but they are the strongest, per- 
haps, in those of the east. King David speaks of 
taking to himself ‘the wings of the morning.’ 
This is highly poetical and beautiful. The ‘wings 
of the morning’ are the beams of the rising sun. 
Rays of light are wings. It is thus said that 
the son of righteousness shall arise ‘with healing 
in his wings’—a rising sun, which shall scatter 
light and joy throughout the universe. Milton 
has fine descriptions of morning, but not so many 
as Shakespeare, from whose writings pages of 
the most beautiful images, all founded on the 
glory of the morning, might be gathered.” 

= > 

Teacher—“What is a 
man who cuts hair, sir!” 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE 


— B. HATSCHINSHI 


{PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


= “THE GREATEST SHOE HOUSE IN THE WEST” 


825 MARKET STREET, Opp. Stockton 


250 
300 


100 Styles to Choose from 


For Work or Dress Wear 
All Shapes—All Leathers 


SOLE AGENTS 


FOR THE 


“Keystone Shoe” 


The Best Union-Stamped Shoe for Men 


350 


“THE HEYSTONLE’’ 40 
Is the Shoe of Perfect Satisfaction 
Once Tried—Always Worn vie 


NOTE—To accommodate those who are unable to purchase during the day, OUR STORE 
WILL BE OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS until 20. 


SHIMANO 


CHARLES H. J. TRUMAN 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


1919 MISSION STREET 


Between 15th and 16th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 


pHONEs { MARKET 109 
HOME M 1919 


Orpheum. 

Annette Kellerman, “The Perfect Woman,” is 
still the theatrical sensation. Next week will 
positively be her last at the Orpheum. Another 
attraction is the Four Fords, long recognized as 
the foremost dancers in America. Granville and 
Rogers are two singing comedians. Thomas J. 
Ryan and Mary Richfield will play a return en- 


gagement in Will M. Cressy’s laughable skit, 
“Mag Haggerty’s Visit.” Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
McGreevy, “The Eccentric Fiddler and The 


Country Maid,” will provide a fund of amuse- 
ment. Next week will be the last of Clifford 
and Burke, The Four Cliftons, Harry Atkinson, 
and of Annette Kellerman. A new series of 
specially imported Orpheum motion pictures will 


benthestnale: == 

Senator Albert B. Cummins did not 
words when he addressed an audience in Cotton- 
wood Falls, Kansas, on July 24th. Speaking of 
John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie, he 
said: “Both of these gigantic financiers are ex- 
ponents of grave injustice to this country. The 
millions of dollars which they give the public 
for the building of libraries and educational in- 
stitutions are nothing more than returning a part 
of their great profits to the American people by 
way of atonement. However, that sort of atone- 
ment will never expiate the wrongs that they 
have done in the fields of industry.” 

Se gs 

By mistake a farmer had got aboard a car 
reserved for a party of college graduates who 
were returning to their alma mater for some 
special event. There was a large quantity of 
refreshments on the car, and the farmer was 
allowed to join the others. Finally some one 
asked him: “Are you an alumnus?” “No,” said 
the farmer earnestly; “but I believe in it.” 

———————— ‘ 

“Always try to beat your last batch of rails.” 

—Daniel Morell. 
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The Label Section of the San Francisco La- 
bor Council begs to call attention to the mect- 
ings held on the first and third Wednesday 
of each month at headquarters, 316 Fourteenth 
street. The object of the gatherings is to in- 
crease the demand for union-label goods, 
cards, buttons, etc. Each union is entitled to 
two delegates for one dollar a month dues, 
and there isn’t an organization in the central 
body that shouldn’t be represented. The best 
weapon organized labor has is the union label, 
and it is imperative that members should rally 
to the support of every agency that will assist 
in increasing the demand. Remember the 
cause, the time and the place of meeting, and 
see that the union to which you. belong is 
marked present at each meeting. Don’t leave 
the work to the faithful few. The Label Sec- 
tion will prosper in proportion to its support. 


